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ABSTRACT 

The Deans' Grant PTroject at Southetn Illinois 
Oniversity at Carbondale was planned to prepare regular classrobm 
teachers to work in the mainstreamed environments Haterials' and 
sj:rategies for introducing knowledge and skills into the core 
sequence of teacher education courses were developed. This volume 
contains materials and information for two of the basic coursesVd) 
Human Growth ^ Development: r and Learning, and (2) Basic Techniques and 
Procedures in Education. In the first section^ a discussion is ' . 
presented, in question and answer format, of the characteristics of/ 
handicapped students. Descriptions are provided of handicapping ^ V 
conditions and the problems they preisent in the classrooms Conditions 
covered are hearing and visual problems, sensory-motor problems, 
perception problems, lanauage and math problems, an(^ general 
classroom behavior problems. In' the second section,' the role of €he 
regular classroom teacher in the education of the handicapped is 
discussed. Two case histories are related, and the Individualized^ 
Education Program (TEP) developed for each student is outllne'd. Each 
TEP was developed by the^principal, the ^rector of special 
education, the math and Reading resource teachers, the consulting 
teacher, i:he parents, and the student. Selected annotated 
bibliographies on mainstreamina are included in the appendices* 
(JDI 
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Introduction 

• The Deans* Grant Project at Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale was planned to introduce aware- 
ness and inf ormal^ional competencies into^ regular education 
teacher prepara-^ion. The firsi: year of the project was * 

devoted to deve^ioping materials and strategies^ for 

■f 

introducing kj^wledge and skills into th^ core sequence of 
teaehet" education courses. . - 

This volume contains materials and information developed 
for use in two of the basic courses: Hiiman Growth, Develop- 
ment, and Learning and^ Basic Techniques and Procedure's in 
Education. These materials were prepared for use with all 
students in teacher ^education at Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale including Elementary Education, Early Childhood 
(K-3), Secondary (6-12) and Special Certificates (K-12). - 
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CharactefflKt'ics of I landi capped Students: ' ^ 



Qyestion: Why do I neecl to know about handicapped students? 



Answeaf: 1975 the United States Congress passed Public Law 94-142, In 
the lai/; the Cbngrelss mandated that all scl^ool-aged students must receive, 
a "free and appropriate educa,tion in the least ijestrictive environment.'' 
The phrase ''...least rest^rictive ohvirbxunent" has been propogated by the 
courts andlllinois regulatory agencies to require when possible that 
the handicapped be placed with hon- handicapped peers in an approp:p^.ate 
educational environment, such as a regul^-r classroom or resource room. 
'2 Thus* the regulardassropm teacher is now expected to tekch the handi- 
capped student in the regular classroom environment where\the child can 
benefit from such an environment. ' . 

r ^ . ■ . ' ' 

Question: What is meant by the t'erm "Least Restrictive Environment?" 
Answer: Least Restrictive Environment: 

■ ^ ■ s ■ 

\to the Effaximum extent appropriate, handicapped children ar^ 
^educated with non-handicapped children- Special classes, 
I sepalrate schooling dr other removal of handicapped children 

from the regular educational environment occurs only when the 
nature, or severity of the handicap requires that education 
in regular classes with"'the use of supplementary aids and 
services canjrot be acliieved satisfactorily. 



J>^' ' Rules and Regulations to Govern the Ad- 

ministration and Operation of Special 
, Education, Section 1.05 

Question: tVha^'^'^e ^^^ijne of the alternative placeni^nts for handicapped 
students? 

^swer: Program placement alternatives or choices, range from totally 
"non-restrictive" ^ regular cla^siroom-^settirig) to a "very restrictive" 
setting (a non-pubfl^d resident iM.^^h^l for the very severely handi- 
capped) . ---B^^en^the two extreip? are^'^many other alternatives. - These 
inclu^^: ; A . 

a) regular class placement with supportive services. 



b) regular class placement v^l^ some time spent in a resource 

^ " room setting, 

- c) part-time special cl?iss- placement , 

4) full-time special cla§^ pldce^nt^ 

• e) special schools, ^ ^11^ N 

f) . horaebound instruction, 

g) hospitals- ( X 

Since each child's needs are different, the least restrictive al- 
ternative may be different for each chiid. Therefore, the least res- 
trictive alternative fdr one child majfebe regular class placement with 



resource iloom support, while another child might need placement in a spe- 
cial .school to receive adequate services. The important qviestion for a - 
parent to asH is 'Mtfhat is the liiost 'normal' educational placement that 
my child can work' in and benefit from^ based on his/hor needs?n 

^ (Schmidt, 1978). ' 



Question: Can I as a regular classrooip teacher mow expect to receive all the 
handicapped students in my classroom? 

Answer: No. Only. those students'^w^ cpi gain academically and/or socially 
in the regular classroom will be placed into such environments. In some 
cases tjie student placed in the regular cjassropm will require specialized 
instruction in a second environment, suc)i as a tutorial center. 

^Question: You have not answered my question. Can I expect to receive all 
handicapped students in my regular classroom? 

Answer: No. Some students will benefit best when placed in self-contained 
classrooms or other restrictive environments. The only students you 
should expect are those wild can benefit educationally and/or socially in 
your classroom. 



Question;,^ r/l;iat is a h'andicapped student? 

Ahswer: A handicapped student is a student who is not achieving at his/her 
academic level in a traditional classroom due to a variety of causations, 
e.g., mentally handicapped, >lind, hearing impaired, multiply handicapped, 
etc. 



Question: l/hat age ranges are the schools responsible for? i 

Answer: Federal and std^e law require the schools to now serve educationally 
handicapped students, ages 3-21 years. This means that the schools must 
go out and identify three- year-old children wipi existing and/or poten- 
tial learning problems, and provide them preschool instruction designed , 
to rea'dy them for the regular school environment. For those in their 
late teens, and early twenties, the school must prepare the student to 
• develop occ\ipational coiffpetencies. 



Question: l/liat are some specifics of the Federal and Illinois laws? 



Answer: State and federal laws require that each handicapped child have an 
education which: 



tt) is paid for and auporviaed by the public schoola^ and moots 
standards set down by the State and approved by tho vederal 
Government , 

i ' 

b) serves each child's individual needs iA the least restrictive 
environment for that child, 

c) serves th'fe child in preschool, elementary, and secondary 
school (ages 3-21 in Illinois) and, 

d) follows the rules for writing an I.E*P. 



Question: V/ho is to receive a free appropriate education under P.lr. 94-1427 

Answer: All exceptional children must b^ considered eligible for special 
, education programs in Illinois. 

a) mentally impaired ) e) visually impaired 

b) hearing impaired J f) behavior disordered 

c) speech or language impaired g) multiply impaired 

d) physically S health impaired h) educationally handicapped 

i) specific learning disabled 

P.L. 94-142 and the Illinois School Code requires that services 
be provided to all the above specified students ages 3 to 21. 



Question: I have heard that though some students may be, labelled learning 
disabled or educable mental4.y_handi capped, they display similar charac- 
teristics. 

Answer: Yes, that is true, learning disabled and educable mentally handi- 
capped do have similar problems, such as poor attention span, poor lan- 
guage skills and conflict with their peers. 



Question: IVhat are some specific areas that a teacher could focus on to iden 
tify that a student is educationally handicapped? 

Answer: There are some general areas of> human development and performance 
that transcend handicapping condition. These are sensory acuity, percep 
tual processing, sensoiy motor, language, mathematics, and general class 
room behavior. 



Question: V/hat are the sensory acuity problems that interfere with education 
al growth of students? 



Answer: As you woU know, thoro are fivo sonsoa that aro important to tho 
normal devolopmont of a child. Tho two major sonaory areas that most 
educators are concomod with are Hearing and Vision. 



Question: Toll mo, what are some characteristics of students who are experi- 
encing hearing difficulties? 

Answer-: Students who are hearing impaired may manifest such behavior as: 

a. poor articulation; 

b. inappropriate response to questions or no response at all; 

c. watching tho lips of someone communicating with them; and 

d. turning or tilting their head in the direction of sounds 
which they are seeking to attend to. 



Question: Are there any other behaviors that a hearing impaired student 
might exhibit? 

Answer: Yes. A hearing impaired student might appear to be inattentive 
to classroom discussions, or he/she may seem to ignore verbal directions 
given by the teacher or other school authority figures. 



Question: IVhat are some of the behaviors that a visually impaired student may 
exhibit in the classroom? 

Answer: A visually impaired student may exhibit behaviors such as squinting 
when looking at objects or persons, rubbing their eyes frequently, tilt- 
ing their heads to pne side when reading, and chronically blinking. 



Question: Are there any other characteristics that I should note? 

Ans^ier: Visually impaired students may also hold a book at a distance in- 
consistent with good vision, e.g., too close or too far away from their 
eyes. 



Question: V/hat is a visual perception problem? 

Answer: Let me answer the question this way: Perception is the ability to 
process and organize stimuli, thus visual perception can be broken down 
into four different areas: 

a. Visual discrimination : The ability to differentiate in some 
^ manner one form, letter, size, word, or color from another. 
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b. Visual mainory, ; Tho ttblUty td reproduce a vUuiiUy preaoncea 
stimulua ai:ter it haa been removed. 

c. Viflual aoquencinR t The ability to recall a aeriea o£ visually 
presented Items in the order presented. 

d. Visual fiRUTo-flroimd: The ability to determine irrelevant 
stimuli, t o pigk"the important stimulus from visually proaon- 
ted material. 

(Grotsky, Sabatino, and Ohrtman, 1976) 



Question: l«iat are the characteristics of students who have visual percep- 
tion difficulties? 

Answer: A.' A'student may bo unable to ^ele^^t the appropriate stimulus 
on a blackboard when there are competing stimuli. An example of this 
woutd be the student being unable to find a specific, word among several 
other words, (figure-ground) 

B. A student may h^^ve a problem copying a list of words in the 
proper sequence, (visual sequencing) 

C A student may be unable to reproduce an object that was pre- 
sented on a flash card moments earlier, (visual memory) 

D. A child may have difficulty discriminating between the letter 
"b" and the letter "dV or between the number "S" and "8-. (visual 
discrimination) 

Question: If there are students who have visual perception problems, are 
there students who experience auditory perception problems? 

Answer: Yes. Auditory perception includes four main areas: 

a. Anditorv discrimination : The' ability fo differentiate among 
sounds . 

b. Auditory memory : The ability to retain information which is, 

heard . 

c. Anditorv sequencing : The ability to recall a series of 
sounds in the order present ed- 



d A nditorv figure- ground ; The ability to attend to a specific 
sound stimulus among other (usually less intense) stimuli. 

* (Grotsky, Sabatino, and Ohrtman, 1976) 
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Qu0utl(m; What uro t\w ohuractarLiticJi oj^ ^tu(l«iuta wlio lmv« iii'ohUmn In ^ 
auditory porcaption? 

Answer; a. A student wlio in experlenclnt; auditory diacrlmiiuition proh- 
loma may not be able to Uiatinauiah between the word.i "fou" and '•froa'' 
when presented oraUy* 

b. A student who is having an auditory memory problem would liave 
difficulty repeating a sentence immodidtoly after hearing the'aentence. 

c- A student who is oyporiepcing auditory figure- tjrcund problems 
y would have difficulty repeating a sentence while other potentially dis- 
tracting auditory stimuli are present in the environment. ^ 

d. A student who is experiencing auditory sequencing problems 
would have difficulty repeating a series of words in the sequential 
order that thoy wore presented. 



Question.-^ Is sensory-motor critica/ to learning? 

Answer: Yes. As^ou know sensory-motor is the integration and coordina 
tion of the senses with motor activity. This is critical in school 
related activities like writing, throwing a ball, dancing, and moving 
through* the classroom. 



Question: VJhat type of sensory-motor problems might some students exhibit 
in the classroom or in the playground? 

Answer: a) Balance and rhythm : The inability to balance on a board or 
rarl for a brief period df time. 

b) Laterality : The inability to develop consistent left or 
right-sided approach in use of hands or feet. 

c) Directionality : The inability to discern left from right, up 
from dovm. 

d) Body- spatial organization : The inability to maintain gross 
and fine motor balance and move rhythmatically. 



Question: V/hat type of motor problem do handicapped students exhibit? 

Answer: a) Gross motor : The inability to use arms and legs effectively, 
e.g., the inability to walk or run independently or efficiently. 

b) Fine motor : The inability to utilize extremities efficiently, 
e.g., the inability to hold a pencil in the proper position. 



Question: #Jh^t type of sensory-motor problem^ might some students exhibit 
in thfe classroom or in the playground? ' ^ * 

^ Pdxsvf^vi Students with sensory-motor problems may exhibit behavior such as 
5, 1) poor handwriting (fine motor), 2) erratic throwing of balls in physi- 
cal education, the inability to march in cadence with peers, the inabili 
ty to raise left or right hand when requested, the inability to run^or 
walk in a straight line (giross motor). 

A handicapped student may experience a problem in these areas due 
to disease'i pqor physical development or surgery but generally they are 
due to poor sensory and motor integrations. 



Question: This is all well and gdod but what about the areas that I am most 
f concerned about — langxiage, mathematics, and general classroom behavior? 

Answer: Let US deal with language first. Language is a very broad area en 
compassing the communication skills such as reading, writing and oral 
communication. 

I. Reading problems - 

Among the classroom characteristics exhibited by handicapped 
students in the area of reading are: 

a) Problems in word attack skills (the inability to analyze 
words phonetically) 

b) Problems in reading comprehensive material (the inability 
to explain or relate meaningfulness of what the student 
has previously read. 

II. Problems in writing - 

a. 'The inability to express oneself through written language 
e.g., inappropriate syntax, poor punctuation. 

b. Inability to spell- words in written form. 
III. Problems in oral communication - 

a. Spelling : Inability to spell words orally. 

b. Articulation : Inability to pronounce words clearly. 

c. Fluency and Encoding : Inability to communicate verbally, 
e.g., hesitation of speech, incoherent speech structure. 

The second critical area for the classroom teacher J^^athematics. 
This area can be divided into three broad areas: 



I. Problems in number concept : The inability to count and use 
siii5)le numbers to represent quantity, e.g., the number "2" equals the 
quantity (2 apples). 

II. Problems in arithmetic processes ; The inability to add, sub- 
tract or divide, e.g., the student might have difficulties in this area 
due to lack of understanding the symbols such as a +, x, or 7 or the 
student might understand these concepts but is unable to compute the 
problem due to organization problem, e.g.. 



Correct Incorrect 

1 1 
+ + 

1 1 



1 1 



III. Problems in arithmetic reasoning : The inability to apply basic 
arithmetic process in personal and social usage of problem solving, e.g., 
the inability to understand that one dime equals 10 pennies or 2 nickels. 



The third critical area that regular classroom teachers are con- 
cerned with is the general classroom behavior of their students. Al- 
though most students experience some difficulties in school periodically 
in their educational career, many handicapped students exhibit chronic 
behavioral problems in the school environment. Tl-ve chronic behaviors 
that tend to differentiate the handicapped from the non-handi/capped in- 
clude: ' 

I. Poor Self-image : This problem frequently results from chronic 
failure. Ayhandicapped student may manifest this problem in the class- 
room by making statements such as "I can't do it." or '*I won't do it." 
Such students are oftpn perceived by classroom teachers as "defiant" ra- 
ther than fearful or frustrated. Some students' self-image becomes so 
poor that they withdraw from their environment- They will try to avoid 
interaction with peers and/or teachers. 

II. Generalizatid^ : Many handicapped students lack the ability to 
generalize behavioral expectations from one social situation to another. 

III. Self-Control : Many handicapped students experience difficulties 
in controlling their emotions. For example, they night disrupt the class 
by disregarding the instructions of the teacher. They might lose control 
due to inability to cope with the frustrations they encounter in the 
classroom. 

Some handicapped students are unable to concentrate on a given task 
for any length of time (short attention span). Thus, they are constantly 
moving arotmd in their seat or to different areas of the classroom. This 
has often been called hyperactivity. This syndrome often gets the stu- 
dent into trouble because he is not doing his/her assignment and/or inter- 
fering with other children in the claSs. 
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IV. Peer Interaction : Many handicapped students have poor peer 
interaction which results from being rejected because they are function- 
ing at a level discordant with other students at the presumed same level 
of development. Handicapped students may react to this by being aggres- 
sive towards other individuals, or objects within their environment and/ 
or with withdrawal from group activities. 

/ 



Question: Is Generalization a common probleja' for handicapped students? 

Answer: Yes, in discussing the problem that handicapped students "exhibit , 
you may have noted that one problem can occur in language, mathematics, 
and general classroom behavior, and that is the inability to generalize. 
Let^s first. review an example in each of these areas: 

a. Language : 

The inability to generalize the word "car" to the motor 
vehicle. 

b. Mathematics : 

The inability to generalize that "10" equals the quantity 

ten. 

c. General Classroom Behavior : 

— — ^ — ■ ■ — — — ^ 

The inability to understand the difference between hugging a 
friend during play time, and hugging someone who does not even 
know who is hugging him. 

This problem does not necessarily occur in all three areas at the 
same time, but may be indicative of a student who has not developed cer- 
tain cognitive and social skills due to a handicapping condition. 



Question: Vftiat procedures do I follow if a student in my class is not func- 
tioning despite my efforts and the student exhibits behaviors that sug- 
gests the student is handicapped? 

Answer: The appropriate procedure for you to follow is to make a referral. 
A referral is a formal procedure requesting an evaluation of the stu- 
dent, to establish the individual's current level of performance and 
specific educational service needs. 



Question: To whom ana how do i make a rcfcxrai f 

Answer: Each school or :>chooi district will dci»igaate liiJivXJuai lu 
dividuals who will assist teachers in making out a referral and receiving 
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that referral, Jhe desigiiated individual and procedure will vary from 
one school di^rictr to another. 



Question: IVhat if I have some other questions concerning this referral 
procedure? ' 

Answer: Contact the person who is responsible for implementing referrals 
in your school or school district, or if you caiu^o$ easi^ identify tjfiis 
individual, contact the principal or other appropriate school personnelT^ 




\ 
\ 



Summary 



*Iow that we have discussed some of the geneMd"^ characteristics 
that 'handicapped •students may jexhibit iij.the classroom, you should 
be able to identify theser characteristics: 

I. Hearing problems.- 1 ^ 

! y 

a. . Poor articulation /^^ / 

b. V/atching lips vL 

c. Inappropriai^e or no response « 

d. Turning or tilting head / ' ^ . 

e. • Inattentive behavior 

f . Ignoring Verbal directions 

II. Visual problems - 

a. Sqirf.nting 

b. Continuously niSbing eyes ' o ^ 

c. Tiltinlf head to one side 

III. Perception problems - 
1. Visual perception 

a. Visual discrimination 

b. Visual memory 

c. Visual sequencing 

d. Visual figure-ground 

' 2. Auditory perception , 

a. Auditory discrimination 

b. Auditory memory 

c. Auditory sequencing 

d. Auditory figure- ground 

IV* Sensory- motor problems - 

a. Balance and rhythm 

b. Laterality 

c. Directionality 

d. Body spatial organization 

V. Motor problems - 

a. Gross motor ^ 

b. Fine motor \ ^ 
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VI . Language probl ems 



. / 



^a. Reading 

b. Writing 

c. Oral Cononunication 



VII. Mathematic prpblems - 

a. Number concepts 

b. Arithmetics processes 

c. Arithmetics reasoning 

VIII. General classroom behavior problems - 

" a. Poo^ self-image 

b. Generalization , 

c. Self-control 

d. Peei' interaction 

IX, Review of problems in generalization - 



a. Lan^age 



b. Mathematics 

c. General classroom behavior 



4 
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The Role of-3t:fte Regular Classroom Teacher 

in ,,the^d&aat ion of the Handicapped t • ^ 

Question: IThy does the ^^regular ciassdroom teacher have to "be concerned with 
the , eiucatiijh ^ the handicapped? j 

Answer: In 1975 the United States Congress passed Public Law 94-142 (The 
Education tor All Handicapjped Children Act), which requires that all 
children and youth must ,be provided a free and appropriate educati^ori. 
The concept of appropriate e<^ucation has been taken to mean that if ' a 

, , student can function in a»- regular classroom with a regular teacher, then 
that student must be placed in the regular school .envirbnment. 

■ ■ '\ V- ■ 

Question: Can you be more^expl^cit? , 

^ Answer: law says that the statd Educational agency must demonstrate 

that: 'TTie state has" established (A) procedural gateguard^ as required 
{|B) that the , procedures assure that handica^ed ^students, including -thbse 

^ in public or private institutions or other "i^are ^cilities,^are educated 
wit hv5 students who aVe not handicapped. It also requires thar placement 
in speoial classes and/or sepiarate building occults only when the nature 

/ of^or severity of the handicap is so severe that edupators in the regu- " 

\ lar classes with use of supplementary^ aids, and servirees canhqt satisfac- 
torily educatie the^ stud^ent.' ^ . ^ 



Question: Those are nice concepts, but exactly what is ray role as the regular 
classroom teacher in the education of handicapped students? 

Answer: The regular classroora teacher's first responsibTl^y is to make a 
referral when a student is not achieving due to a suspected handicapping 
condition. * 

V 

Question: _ V/hat is a referral? 

Answer: A referral is a formal process in which the regular classroom 
teacher notifies school authorities that he or she has a student in 
class with suspected handicapping problems, 



Question: To whom do I make this referral, and is the regular classroom 
teacher the only person who can make a referral? 

Answer: a) Your local school district is responsible for designating to 
whom referrals are to be sent. 
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^b) Nol Referrals can be made by the parent, local |chool per- 
sonnel , conununity services agencies, persons having 'primary care and 
custody of the child, other professional persons having knowledge of the 
child's problems, the child or the Illinois State Board of Education. 

Rules 'and Regulations to Govern the Admini- 
stration and Operation of Special Education 
Section 9.03.2 



Question: Once th^ referral for a case study evaluation is made, what func- 
tion does it perform? 

Answer: After the local school district receives permission from the par- 
ents or a hearing officer, they are then responsible' for conducting a 
case study evaluation that reflects the problems cited by the referring 
teacher and a^follow-up observation made by personnel developing the cdse 
study. 



Question: VJho conducts the case study evaluation? 

. Answer: A multidisciplinary team composed of professionals representing 

various disciplines in education, psychology, and health. The team- is * 
composed of: 

1) appropriate representative (s) of the child's local school 
district, i.e., the principal or someone who has written 
authority to provide services, 

2) Special Education Director or designees, 

3) all school personnel involved in the evaluation of the child, 
i.e., school psychologist, special education teacher, 

4) parent or guardian, 

5) other persons having significant information about the child, 
i.e., the regular classroom teacher, special education teacher, 

6) those persons who may become responsible for providing the 
special education program or services to the child, 

7) the child (where appropriate^ 

8) other individuals at the discretion of the parents, i.e., 
lawyer, child advocate, and 

9) other individuals at the discretion of the district. 

Rules and Regulations to Govern the Admini- 
stration and Operation of Special Education 
Section 9.15.1 . 

no ' 



Question: Does this team determine the appropriate educational placement of 
a student? 



Answer: Yes, The team in consultation with other school personnel and the 
student's parents decide the placement and program for the student. 



Question: If the multidisciplinary team decides that a student is handicapped 
and shall stay in the regular classroom, how can I develop a program for 
this student if I haven't had any training? 

Answer: A handicapped student's educational program is then developed at 
an Individual Education Program (I.E. P.) meeting. The I.E,P. is a 
written statement for an exceptional student that provides at least a 
. statement of: The student's present levels of educational performance i 
annual goals and short-term, instructional objectives; specific special 
education and related services; the extent of participation in the regu- 
lar education program; tlje projected dates for initiation of services; 
anticipated duration of ser\'ic^s; appropriate objective criteria and 
evaluation procedures; and a schedule for annual determination of short- 
term objectives. 

I 

Rules and Regulations to Govern the Admini- 
stration and Operation of Special Education 
Section 1.02a 



Question: Can you please explain the sub-compon^ts of the I.E. P.? 

Answer: Yes. The I.E. P. can be broken down into five components as stated 
in Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the Adrainistrat'ion and 
Operation of Special Education, 9. 18a. 4. 

!• The child's present levels of performance 

r 

This report should include a summary of the area study evalua- 
tion. This information should be based on informal and formal evaluation 
procedures, e.g., parent and teacher observation, teacher-made tests and 
criterion- referenced tests. The I.E. P. should reflect the student's 
strengths and weaknesses in areas pertaining to his/her education needs. 

II. Annual goals including short-term instructional objectives 

A. Annual goals : are to be specific enough to develop a cur- 
riculum to reach that goal, e.g., a student will learn to read on the 
third grade devel. 

B. Short- term objectives : are the sequenced steps that a 
student will be required to achieve the annual goal. Each short-term 
objective must contain: 



EMC 
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1. A behavior that the child inust:-$iemonstrate, 

* ■ . . ' 

2. The condition Xinder which the behavior is to 

be exhibited, 

3^ Evaluative criteria, e.g., the student will 
correctly identify 25 words most commonly 
found in 3rd grade textbooks when presented 
on f Xa^ cards with 95% accuracy. 

^ III. Special education and related services: must include a state- 
ment of specific special education to be provided to the child. This 
will include: 

A. Placement - which edixcationS^etting along the continuum 
from the least restrictive environment (regular classroom) to the most 
restrictive (retsidential placement) is the most appropxiatfe-for the 
education of the student. 

B. Physical, education - A handicapped student is to receive 
physical education in the regular class unless the student is placed 
in a separate school or he/she needs a special physical education pro- 
gram developed as prescribed by the student's Individual Education Plan. 

C. Vocational/Career education - 

"It is the position of the U.S. Office of Education that 
appropriate comprehensive vocational education will be available and 
accessible to every handicapped person" September 25, 1978, Federal 
Register > 

The role of the vocational/career educator may include: 

1. Participation in the njeetings to develop, review 
and revise the I.E.P.j^C- 

2. Defining those programs, courses in which the 
handicapped student will be participating; 

V 3. Identifying the related seirvices needed to 

carry out such activities in regular vocational 

progifjin^; 

4. Providing or assisting with referral for voca- 
tional counseling and guidance service; 

5. Providing or assisting with work experience 
program for handicapped students; 

6. Providing or assisting with job placement and 
follow-up. 
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Related Services ; Related service and the developmental 
corrective, and other supportive services which are required to assist 
a handicapped child in benefiting from special education and include: 

Speech pathology and audiology, 

Psychological services. 

Physical and occupational therapy. 

Recreation, 

Early identification and assessment of disability 
in children. 

Counseling service. 

Medical services for diagnostic or evaluation 
purposes. 

School health services, 
Social work service. 

Parent counseling and training, ^ . 

Transportation. 

Rules and Regulations to Govern the Admini- 
stration and Operation of Special Education, 
— 1.08a, 13,03a, and 13.03b. 

\ 

IV. Projected dates for initiation of services and anticipated 
duration of services" ! \ 

The projected dates for initiation of services and the antici- 
pated duration of the services; (Rules and Regulations to Govern the 
Administration and Operation of Special Education, 9.13a 4d) . 

In addition to initial placement conferences and/or I.E. P. meet- 
ings, the educational status and continual special' education placement of 
each child should be reviewed at least annually in a conference attended 
by those professional persons working with the student, the paijents, the 
child where appropriate, the special education director or designee who 
is qualified to supervise the provision of special education, and other 
individuals at the discretion of the parent or local district. 

Rules and Regulations to Govern the Admini- 
stration and Operation of Special Education, 
9.2S. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
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V. Appropriate objective criteria and evaluation procedures and 
s^edules for determining, on at least an annual basis, whether the 
short" term^dbjectives are being achieved ^ 

1. Utilizing appropriate evaluation information, including 
teacher and parent opinions, ^he annual review shall determine the ex- 
tent to which the child has met the objectives and goals as specified 
in the child's I.E. P. and recommend further evaluation or revise the 
child's I.E.P* 

2. V/hen further evaluation is indicated, pursuant to the an- 
nual review, a review of the child's status as requested by the teachers, 
parents, other knowledgeable persons, or as a result of an impartial due 
process ihearing, such an evaluation shall be completed within sixty (60) 
days . I 

3. A reevaluation of the child shall be conducted every three 
years or more frequently if conditions warrant or if the child's parent 
or teacher requests an evaluation. 

Rules and Regulations to Govern the Admini- 
stration and Operation of Special Education, 
9.25 



The Role of the Classroom Teacher 

The following mandates may be interpreted as relating to the 
regular education t&acher^'s role: 

1. Participating in the raultidisciplinary conference and/or 
I.E. P. meeting as appropriate; 

(For a handicapped child who is being considered for place- 
ment in special education, the ''teacher" could be the child's 
regular teacher, or a teacher qualified to provide education 
in the type of program in which the child may be placed, or 
both) 

Additional responsibilities may^nclude: ' 

2. V/orking cooperatively With fecial education personnel; 

3. a. providing information on^he child's history of per- 

formance in the regular classroom, and/or 

b. providing information on the child's anticipated ad- 
justment to the regular classroom environment; 



4. Offering input in the team development of long-range and 
annual goals and short-term objectives; 



5. Implementing those goals and objectives specified in the"^ 
I.E.P. which may require modification of the regular cur- 
riculum within the regular classroom; 

6. Frequently monitoring the child's progress toward the ac- 
complishment of the goals and objectives which they are 
responsible for implementing; 

7. Communicating the child's ongoing progress to parents; 

8. Evaluating, at least annually, the child's progress toward, 
the accomplishment of the goals and objectives which they 
are responsible for implementing; 

9. Reviewing the evaluation data in order to provide recom- 
mendations fqr possible I.E»P. revision. 

: . Illinois Primer on Individual Education 

Programs, 1979 



Question: IVho participates in the I.E. P. meeting? 
Answer: This meeting shall include: 
The parent or guardian, 

2. The child when appropriate, 

3. Other individu^s at the discretion of the parents, i.e., 
lawyer, child advocate, 

4. Other individuals at the discretion of the district, 

5. Evaluation team member or representative of local district, 
child's teacher or some other person knowledgeable about 
evaluation procedures used with the child and is familiar 
with^e results of the evaluation/ 

6. The child's teacher (at least one past, present, and fu- 
ture regular teacher or special education teacher — what 
teacher and number is at the discretion of the local 
district) . 

Illinois Primer on Individual Education 
Programs, 1979 



Question: Is an I.E. P. a legally binding document? 



Answer: According to the Federal Register (Aug. 23, 1977, Sect'. 121a. 349), 
each public agency must provide special education and related services 
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to a handicapped child in accordance with an individualized education 
program. However, Part B of the Act (P-L. SL4V142) does not require 
that any agency, teacher, or other person be held accountable if a child 
does not achieve the growth projected in the annual goals and objectives. 



Question: Will other school personnel have handicapped students placed in 
their^ classroom, e.g., music teacher, art teacher, etc.? 

Answer: Yes. Quite often these classroom teachers are the first integrat- 
ing experience for handicapped students^. 

Question: What if you have a student who requires special services that are 
not available locally? 

Answer: The school is responsible for acquiring outside assistance. 



Question: IVhat can I do when a handicapped student who has been mainstreamed 
into my classroom is unable to fxinct ion properly? 

Answer:., The first thing to do is to contact the special education teacher, 
the psychologists, or speech therapists and seek assistance. If such 
assistance is not working and it is apparent that the student's I*E«P. 
is inappropriate, you should seek to convene a meeting of the multidis- 
ciplinairy team and parents as soon as* possible. 



Question: Why are parents involved in the process of developing the child's 
I.E.P-? 

Answer: a) to insure the child's rights to an appropriate educational 
placement and program, 

b) Many parents can contribute pertinent information concerning 
the education of their child. 
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REFERRAL 



Jason Roberts is a ten-year-old boy who is enrolled in the fifth grade 
elementary classroom. He has been referred by his classroom teacher due to 
poor academic progress and possible emotional problems. According to Jason's 
parents and his school records, Jason began experiencing difficulties in the 
third grade. He is barely functioning on the third grade level in reading 
and functioning on the fourth grade level in math. He often is unable to 
participate adequately in the fifth grade activities. This lack of partici- 
pation has led to behayioral difficulties, particularly fighting. 

Case Study Evaluation 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts consented to a case study evaluation of Jason's 
academic and scjiool behavior. Mr. and Mrs. Roberts explained that they were 
experiencfng^oblems at home and were concerned about Jason's academic pro- 
gress. They were extremely helpful and forwarded the results of a comprehen- 
sive medical examination to the school. The results of this examination were 
included in the case study evaluation. 

The school psychologist, resource teacher, and educational diagnostician 
administered several different tests to Jason in order to assess his strengths 
and weaknesses. 



Medical Report 



Jason is a healthy boy who is of average height and weight. His hearing 
was tested by an audiologist and was diagnosed as normal. Jason's vision was 
tested by an optometrist. The diagnosis was normal vision: 20/20 in both 
eyes with no indication of any problems concerning Jason's vision, e.g., 
stigmatism, muscle control, etc. 

Psychological Report 

The VJechsler Intelligence Scale for Children R: 

Verbal I.Q. 80 
Performance I.Q. = 92 
Full Scale » 86 

Behavioral Observations: 

Jason greeted me with a friendly smile. He seemed to feel comfortable 
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with me, but appeared nervous about being tested. He commented, "I'm not 
good. at reading," and "If it's too hard, I'm going ta quiti" He said this 
in a ^'tough-guy" voite to convince me that I could not force him to complete 
something he did not want to do. Although Jason presented this front, he 
immediately, became involved in the items presented on the tests. The dis- 
crepancies between his verbal and performance scores, indicate that Jason may 
have a learning disability. " . 



Developmental Test of Motor Integration (V.M,I.) 

Test age = 7 years, S months 

Bender Visual ■ Motor Gestalt Test 

Test age = 7 years, 10 months 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Form B 

Test age = 9 years, 8 months 



V/ide Range Achievement Test 



Reading 

Spelling 

Math 



3.1 
3.0 
4.5 



Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 



Grade Equivalent : 

Letter Identification 3.0 

Word Identification 3 . 0 

V/ord Attack 3.1 

V/ord Comprehension 3*0 

Passage Comprehension 3.2 



Total Score 3.1 



Informal Reading Inventorytj , 



Basal Reading Level 



3.0 



Key Math 

I Content 



a) Numeration 

b) Fractions 



4.0 
3.0 
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, c) Geometry and symbols 
II Operations 

d) Addition 

e) Subtraction 

f) Multiplication 

g) Division 

h) Mental computation 

i) Niimerical Reasoning 
III Applications 

j) V/ord problems 
k) Missing elements 
1) Money 
m) Measurement 
^ n) Time 



\ 



3.0 

4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 




Overall Total 3.8 



Multidisciplinary Conference 



Three weeks .after the Roberts consented to a case study evaluation, 
a niultidisfeiplinary conference was held at Jason's school to synthesize the 
evaluation results. Present at this meeting were Jason's regular classroom 
teacher, Mrs. Abrans; the LD resource teacher, Mrs. IVebb; the school psycho- 
logist, Mr. Simon; 'the principal, Mrs. Stem; the director of the special 
education for the county, Mr. Hernandez; and Mr. and Mrs. Roberts. 

Mrs. Abrdins exjJlained to everyone at the meeting the reasons for re- 
ferring Jason 'for a case study evaluation. Mr. Simon, the school psycholo- 
gist and Mrs. 17ebb, the resource teacher, discussed the types of the tests 
they administered andHhe meaning of the scores Jason had attained. 

Jason's score on^the V/isc-R was in the borderline range, but he scored 
, a 9.3 on the P. Pwir.lt Wljich iridicated that Jason can function on grade level 
when tested with a honrverbal instnament. 



Jasbn's scores on the V.M. I. (7.5) and the Bexider Visual-Motor Gestialt . 
Test (7.10) indicated that he is experiencing difficulties integrating inotor 
responses with visual imageis. This may be the cause of Jason's reading 
problems. 

Jason scored aji average of two years behind in reading and spelli^g. and 
almost at 4.5 grade level on the math sectio% of the Wide Range Achievement 
Test. The reading and spelling scores are supported by the results of the 
V/oodcock Reading Mastery Test and the Informal Tests that were given. 
Jason^s scores on the Key Math were scattered, with weak areas in 'Fractions, 
Geometry, Mental Computation, V/ord Problems, Missing Elements. Other scores 
were almost on grade level in Addition, Subtraction, Mul^plication, Moi^ey 
and Time. . / ' 

« 

These results indicate that Jason has the most difficulty in language 
ability (lov; scores on V/isc-R, 1/RAT and V/oodcock), but can function on 
grade level in f.lath (money, time, adding, etc.). The extreme low scores 
on the V/ord Problem section of the Key Hath also indicate that Jason's weak 
est area is in reading skills. 

^Jason's problem in classroom behavior seems to occur during reading or 
oral discussions or when he is frustrated. His fight ing^usltially was in res 
ponse to teasing by the other children. 

The results of this meeting were discussed by all persons present and 
it was decided that a decision concerning placement and programming should 
be determined at a separate I.E. P. meeting. Mr. and Mrs. Roberts agreed to 
participate in the I.E. P. meeting as soon as it was possible for all those 
concerned to. be present. 



Individual Education Program Meeting 

One week after the rauUidisciplihary conference, an Individual 
Education Program meeting was conducted. Persons present were: iir. and 
Mrs. Roberts; the special education director, Mr. Hernandez; the school 
psychologist, Mr. Simon; the regular classroom teacher, Mrs. Abrams; the 
LD resource teacher, Mrs. V/ebb; the principal, Mrs. Stem; and the consul- 
tant teacher, ^Ir. Smith. 

Evaluation of the results of the multidisciplinary conference v;ere dis- 
cussed as well as the different alternatives available for ^remediation of 
Jason's reading and behavior problems. It was decided th^t Jason would re- 
main in his regular classroom, but would go to the LD resource teacher once 
a day for forty minJUtes of remediation in reading. The consultant teacher 
was assigned to work with the student and regular classroom teacher for two 
hours a week. In two months a meeting will be held to decide if the consul- 
tant teacher should continue working in the classroom. It was felt that 
Jason's problems were not severe enough for placement in a self-contained 
classroom. 
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V Mr. and Mrs. Roberts agreed to this placement and signed the appropriate 
consent^' form. 

Appendix B immediately (following contains an Individual Education Program 
}^lth all..^rogram recommendations decided upon by the committee. 



r 
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APPENDIX B 



Sample Individualized Education Program 



for 

Jason Roberts 



Note: The following sample I.E. P. furm does not 
represent state- adopted or required forms. 



Yearl y Clasfl Sohedule 



IP/2/ 79 , 
IQ/15/ffl 

.io/21/ia 

■10/24/79 



Ch^ckllat 
Referral ^by Jocular teaohar. 

Parents Informed of rlghtai 
pormlsslon obtained for evaluatloi 

Evaluation compiled 

^parents contacted 

Total committee moots nnri 
suocuuuiat Ltjtiu duslgned 

lEP developed by subcommittee^ 

lEP approved by total committee 



Committee Members 
Mrs. Abrama 



Teacher 



Mr. Hernandez 



Other LEA representative 



Parents 



Mr. £ Mrs, Roberts 



^rs. Webb 



Date^ lEP initially approved: 11/1/79 



Vision: 



Health Information 
Good : 



Hearing: G006. 



Physical : Good 
Other: None 



i XinO 


Kin -4-}^ 


Teacher 


9:30-10:20 _ 
P 10:30-11:20 


Social^.atnd • 


Abrama 


Readina 


^®k^aource 


ii 11:20-12:20 


Lanq;, Arts 


Abrama 


^ 12:20- 1:10 


Lupch 


Abrama 


CO 

^ 1:10- 2:00 


Art /Music 


Jonea/. . 
Smith 


2:10- 3:00 


P.E. 


Snider 














0) 






0) 

i 






CO 







04 







Testing Information 



Schoo l Franklin Elementary 

thdate 5/9/69 Grade 5th 



Test Name 


pate Admili'. 


Interpretation 


UisQ - R. 




V=QO P=92 F=86 




10/15/79 


7 yrs . T 5 mths 


pMGST 


10/17/79 


7 yv3 . . 10 mths 


PPYT 


. ;j,0/17/79 


9.8 


HPAT 


, 19A8/79 


R=3.1S=3. 011=4.5 


JToodcock 


10/19/79 


3.0 


Key Math 


10/20/79 


3.8 



Identifloation Information 
Jaaon Roberts 



Roberts 



Phone: Home 683-9999 Office 693-99H9 



Continuum of Services 

Hrs. per week 



Regular class 

Resource teacher in 
regular classroom 

Resource room 

Reading specialist 

Speech/language 
therapist 

Counselor 

Special class 

Transition class 

Others : 

Consultant teacher 
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student 'a Nunio 



Indivliludl llduotttUui Program (IHP) 
Juaon Roberta , fJubJect Area RemUug 



Mrs. Wobb 



Lovol of Pevformonco Uoadinf^-Parforminp on tblrd Brndo lovol Toucbftv 

Annual Goal a: 1. Increage reading ability from 3.0 flrado lovol to " h ^rado lovol througb one-ono inBtructlon 

and small group interaction, 
2 . Docroo9oph)!;3 ical g fRressivenosa tnd incrgaao pot..v :o1 ?)tlona tbrouBh individual counaolinK 
fltatlvo" ! 



and consul 



aorvlcbs. 



4) 
•r 



I 

^ ri 



September 



October 



Referral 



Novenber 



1. The chile: will be 
Able to read 40 new 
sight words presen- 
ted visually with 
100% accuracy, 

2. Child will partici- 
pate in an indivi- 
dual non- instruc- 
tional activity for 
10 minutes a day. 

3. Attend peer group 
discussion and role 
playing situations 
concerning feelings 
3 times |er weeb^ 



Pocombor 



2. 



3. 



' f'O >Mld will bo 
able to identify the 
vowel sounds when 
presented visually 
and orally with 100". 
accuracy. 

Child will partici- 
pate in an ihdivi- 
dual non- instruc- 
tional activity for 
20 minutes a day^ 

Participate in dis^ 
cuss ion and role 
playing situations 
concerning feelings. 



January 



1. TJie child will com- 
plete the first 3 
stories of the 3rd 
grade reader with 
75% accui*ato word 
recognition on one- 
page sample tests « 

2. The child will par- 
ticipate in a group 
non- instructional ^ 
activity for 10 min- 
utes a day, 

3. Participate in dis- 
cussion and role 
playing situations 
concerning feelings. 



1. Dolch flash cards 

2. Crafts 



1. Language master 

flash cards 

2. Crafts 



1. McMillian third 

grade reader 

2. Group games 



4^ 



L.D. Resource § 
Consultant 



L.D. Resource ^ 
Consultant 



L.D. Resource 5 
Consultant 
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Informal Assessment 
Anecdotal Records 



Informal Assessment 
Anecdotal Records. 



Informal Assessment 
Anecdota l Jlecord s 



'^0 



Student's Name 



Jason Roberts 



Individual Tducation Program (IBP) 
Subject Area 



Reading 



Level of Performanc e Reading on third grade level 



Teacher 



I!rs. Webb 



Annual Goals: 1* Increase reading ability frop 3.0 grade leVel to 4th grade level through on^one instruction 

and small group interaction. 



2. Decrease physical acgressiveness and increase peer relations through individual counseling 
and consultative services. 



u 
o 




February 

1. Review Q correctly 
pronounce 40 pre- 
viously learned 
sight words w/ 100% 
accuracy. 

2. Recognize Q correct- 
ly say 5 words con- 
taining vowels pre- 
viously learned w/ 
100% accuracy 

3. Review previous sto- 
ries. Read w/ 75% ac- 
curacy in word recog- 
nition on 1 page sam- 
ple test 

4. Review anecdotal rec- 
ords of Jason's behav 
ior during role play 
ing situation d 
discussion. 



Harch 



1. Review anecdotal 
records and inter- 
view classroom 
teacher 



April 



Evaluation 
Pest test on WRAT 
licodcock Oral Reading 
Test 



May 



June 



Informal and Anec- 
dotal re cords 



LD Resource and 



LD Resource and 



Committee members 



41 
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APPENDIX C 



Case Study - Robert Fredericks 



Referral 



Robert Fredericks is a fourteen*and-one*half year old boy, who has just 
been admitted to the ninth grade. Robert has been referred by his English 
teacher, Mrs. Matthews and his Mathematics teacher, Mrs. Weintraub, for re* 
fusing to attempt classroom assignments and constant disruptive behavior. 



Mr. and Mrs. Fredericks indicated that they knew that Robert was experi- 
encing difficulties in English and Mathematics, but were extremely surprised 
and concerned about Robert's disruptive behavior. They indicated that 
Robert's past school reports indicated that he was behind in Math and English, 
and that he was a quiet, reserved boy who was always respectful of his teach- 
ers and adults. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fredericks consented to a case study evaluation and indica- 
ted that they would help in any way that they could. A medical report which 
included Robert's developmental history from birth to present was forwarded 
to the school psychologist. 

The school psychologist, resource teacher, and educational diagnostician 
administered several different tests to Robert in order to assess his academic 
and social abilities. A school social worker was asked to interview Robert 
to explain the reasons for the diagnostic tests and his rights in the decision 
process. 



Robert's medical report indicated that he was of average height and 
weight. His hearing was diagnosed as normal by an audiologist. Robert's 
vision was assessed by an optometrist and diagnosed as normal: 20/20 in both 
eyes. Tests also indicated that Robert was not experiencing any difficulties 
with eye muscle control or any indication of a stigmatism. 



Case Study Evaluation 



Medical Report 



Psychological Report 



The V/echsler Intelligence Scale for Children R: 



Verbal I.Q. 



85 



Performance I.Q. 



96 



Full Scale 



s 



88 



Behavioral Observations 
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Robert was quiet but very cooperative, even though he said he was very 
nervous( VJhen taking the Arithmetic section of the test, Robert started to 
mumble under his breath and began squirming In his seat* He asked politely 
if he could stop taking the test. I indicated it v/ould be helpful if he 
continued to take the test and complete what he could. He agreed to continue 
and did not mumble or squirm in his seat. 

Key Math Diagnostic Test 

I Content Grade Equivalent 

a) Numeration 6.0 

b) Fractions 4.0 

c) Geometry and Symbols 4.0 
II Operations 

d) Addition 6.0 r4j 



e) Subtraction 6.0 

f) Multiplication S.S 

g) Division 4.0 

h) Mental computation S.O 

i) Numerical Reasoning 5.5 
III Applications 

j) V/ord problems 6.0 

k) Missing elements 5.5 

1) Money 6.0 

m) Measurement 5.5 

n) Time 5.5 



Overall Total 5.3 

Basic Educational Skill Inventory - Math: Level B 

Robert's strengths-^re in addition facts, subtraction, multiplication 
facts, addition problems, subtraction problems, and multiplication problems. 
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He generally was able to perform at about the sxxth grade level. His weakest 
areas were working with fractions, division, geometry, and decimals. Mater- 
ial above the fourth grade level was not attempted. 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

Grade Equivalent 

Reading 4.5 

Spelling 5.0 

Math 4.6 

Woodcock Reading Mastery 

Letter Identification 6,0 

Word Identification 5.0 

Word Attack Skills 4.6 

Word Comprehension 4.0 

Passage Comprehension 4.2 



Total Reading 4.76 



Social Worker Report 

Robert is soft* spoken, and a child who does not like getting into 
trouble. He explained that when he gets extremely frustrated in Math or 
English class, he los^s control. Robert said, "I hate going to English 
and Math.'' V/hen askei how he felt about his teachers, Robert said they 
were good teachers, bit that they didn't have enough time for him. 



Multidisciplinary Conference 

One week after the completion of all the diagnostic tests, a multidisci- 
plinary conference was conducted. Present at this meeting were: the parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fredericks; the student, Robert; the math teacher, Mrs. 
Weintraub; the English teacher, Mrs. Matthews; the school psychologist, Mr. 
Franklin; the principal, Urs. Hernandez; the director of special education, 
Mr. Klein; the educational diagnostician, Mrs. Adams; and the school social 
worker, Mrs. Schmidt. 

Mr. Klein explained the reasons fcx the referral and thanked everyone 
concerned for their cooperation. Mr. Klein asked the school psychologist 

IC 



and the educational diagnostician to describe the tests that they admini- 
stered to the committee and to discuss the meaning of the results. 

Mr. Franklin reported the scores that Robert achieved on the 17. 1.S.C.-R. 

Verbal: I.,Q. . » 85 
Performance I.Q. = ^6 
Full Scale \ = 88 

The psychologist efxplained that Robert's 85 verbal I.Q. was one stan- . 
dard jieyiation below other students his age. His performance I.Q. was within 
the^noiln^i range. The combined verbal and performance scores reveal a full 
scalet scdre pfvSfS, which is within the nonaal range. Mr. Franklin explained 
that^ Robert scored highest in Information and Similarities and lowest in 
codirtg, object ^assecibly and arithmetic. 
/. ^ ' ,^ " . ' 

\ MafCnprankXin; diiScu^sed Robert's reaction to the majority of test items 
as caj^^tid collected^ , He also indicated that Robert exhibited low frustra- 
tion tolerancb on the arithmetic section of the test. 

l\rs. Adams reported the results of the Key Math Diagnostic test. The 
tesults revealed a t^tal score of 5.3. Robert was able to ^g^mplete most of 
this test ejccept in sections that were frustrating (fractions, decimals, 
division) . , / 

, The results of. the Basic Educational Skills Inventory Math - Level B in- 
dicated that Robert was able to comprehend basic arithmetic skills such as 
counting, addirig> subtracting, .and eyen simple multiplication, but had great 
difficulty- in understanding fractions, decimals, and division. Mrs. Adams 
concluded that Robert's fru$t*ration is due to the fact that he is three 
years beh^.nd in most math skills and indicated that Robert displayed some 
cKaractetistics of a leamiiig disabled student. 

Robertas scores on the Wide Range Achievement Test and V/oodcock indicate 
that he is capable of reading material on the fourth grade level. He seems 
comfortable "with identifying words that are familiar and has difficulty with 
reading' material that requires more proficient skills in decoding new words 
and comprehension , of reading material in fifth grad^^or higher. 



Mr. Klein asked Mrs. Schmidt, the social worker, to\^iscuss the results 
of her meetings -^ith Robert. 

Nlrs. Schmidt explained that Robert really did not ^aiit^o make any 
trouble iox the teachers or the school. His behavior seems to be a reaction 
to the frustration he experiences when confronted with work he cannot do, 
which makes him feel inadequate. Mr. Klein asked Hobert if he agreed with 
Mrs. Schmidt" s statements. Robert's response was *Tes, I get very nervous.** 
Nfrs* Schmidt ^.indicated that Robert's reaction to his math and English classes 
is not unusual and that the problem could be alleviated if an appropriate 
program was developed to meet Robert's needs. 
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Mr, Klein then asked Robert if he had any questions or any information 
he would like to contribute to the meeting. Robert indicated^ that he agreed 
with everything that had been discussed and hoped that a solution could be 
found. 

Mr. Klein informed the parents and Robert that a consent form must be 
signed giving permission for an I.E.P. meeting to be convened in order to 
decide upon appropriate program and placement for Robert. 

Individual Education Program Meeting 

Mr. Klein> the director of special education > arranged for an Individual 
Education Program meeting one-and-a-half weeks after the multidisciplinary 
conference. Persons present were: the parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fredericks; the 
student, Robert; the principal, Mrs. Hernandez; the director of special educa- 
tion, Mr. Klein; the reading resource teacher, Mrs. Crantz; the math resource 
teacher, Mr. Simon; the social worker, Mrs. Schmidt; and the consultant teach- 
er, Mr. Snider. 

Evaluation of the multidisciplinary team's findings were discussed, in- 
cluding different programs that would be appropriate for Robert's educational 
and emotional problems. It was decided that Robert would attend the LD re- 
source room for English and Mathematics 5 hours a week. The consultant teach- 
er would work with Robert and his other classroom teachers one hour per week. 
The school social worker would meet with Robert once a week for a one-hour 
session. 

The team also decided that Robert would attend a vocational class that 
was of interest to him. Robert said he was interested in print shop because 
he sometimes helped out at the local printers. The shop teacher was to be 
notified by the committee of this decision. The consultant teacher would 
discuss Robert's strengths and weaknesses with the shop teacher in order that 
an appropriate program could be developed. 

Appendix D immediately following contains an Individual Education 
Program with all program recommeniiations decided upon by the committee. 
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APPENDIX D I 



Sample Individualized Education Program 



for 



Robert Fredericks 



Note: The following sample I.E. P. form does not 
represent state-adopted or required forms. 





Checklist 




Referral bv ►'^s . MMattljews^^^ 


Q/19/7fl 


Parents informed of rights ; 
permission obtained for evaluation 




Evaluation compiled 




Parents contacted 


.in/?/7fl 


Total committee meets and 
subcommittees assigned 


in/i?/7fl 


lEP developed by subcommittees 


:^.0/l*l/78 


lEP approved by total committee 


Conunlttee Members 


Teacher 


Other LEA representative 


Parents 




Date lEP initially approved: 10/14/78 




Health Information 


Vision: 


20/20 - both eyes 


Hearing: 


Good 


PhvQirflii Good 


Other: 




ERIC 


5C 



Individual. Education Program (lEP) 
Yearly Class Schedule 



u 

(U 

0) 

CO 

•p 

CO 



U 
0) 
+J 
CO 
(D 

B 
0) 
CO 



Time 
Period I 


Subject 
English 


Teacher 

Mrs • Lranuz- 
Resource 


Period II 


Print Shop 


Mr, Quatro 


Period III 


Uath 


nr^ oxmon ~ 
Resource 


Period IV 


Career 
Awareness 


Mr. George 


Period V 


Lunch 


— 


Period VI 


Earth 
Science 


Mrs. Gohen . 


Period VII 


P.E. 


Mr. Schmidt 







































Testing Information 



Test Name L)ate Admin. 



W.R.A.T. 



Key Math 



Woodcock 



Wise 



9/23/78 



9/2U/78 



9/25/78 



9/26/78 



Interpretation 
R=i|.5 S=5.0 H=i|.6 



Total - 5.3 



Total - 4.76 



VsBS P=96 F=88 



Identification Information 
Nam e Robert Fredericks 

Schoo l Thomas Jefferson 

\ 

Birthdate 5/18/6U Grade 9 



Parent's Name Mr. & Mrs, Fredericks 
Addr e s s U006 Main Street 

Phone : Home 329-U76S Of fic e378-9129 



Continuum of Services 

Hrs. per week 



Regular class 

Resource teacher in 
regular classroom 

Resource room 

Reading specialist 

Speech/language 
^tlrherapist 

Counselor 

Special class 

Transition class 

Others : 

Consultant teacher 
(Mr. Snider) 



20 



10 



Social Worker 



Robert Fredericks 



Individual I ducation Program (lEP) 

Subject Area 



Student * s ^ . . 

Can- identify words at 6th grade level 
Level bj^Rerforpianc e Can comprehend words on 4th grade level 



English 




Teacher 



Mrs. Crantz 



1, / ^(;^Robert' will successfully identify SO new seventh grade level words, 

2. r RobbH Will successfully complete a fifth grade basal reader. 



J- < j-^. : . 

3. Robert will demonstrate corngg^hi^ipn of new words learned and 5th grade reading material. 



September 



10/15/73 ^ 

1. Identify 10 new 7th 
g!rade words when pre- 
sented visually with 
100% accuracy 

.2. Read 2 stories from 
S high interest/low 
•H vocabulary material 
^ with 75% accuracy in 
v/ord recognition on 
one page sample tests 



!• Flash cards, oral 

dictation 
2. Commercial high inter- 
est/ low vocab> reader 



Resource teacher 



1. Basal test question 
Informal t^itten ^ 
oral test question 



October 



Identify 20 new 7th 
grade words when 
presented visually 
with 100% accuracy 

Read 2 stories from 
high interest/ low 
vocabulary material 
with 75% accuracy 
in word recognition 
6n one page sample 
tests. 



1. Flash cards, oral 
dictation 

2. Commercial high in- 
terest/low voc reader 



Resource teacher 



1. Basal test question 

2. Informal written § 
oral te st question 



November 



December 



1. Identify 20 new 7th 
grade words when 
presentfedvisual ly 
with 100% accuracy 

2. Read 2 stories from 
high interest/low 
vocabulary material 
with 75% accuracy. 

3. Read one story from 
a Sth grade Basal 
Reader with 70% ac- 
curacy in word 
recognition on one 
page sample tests. 



1. Flash cards, oral 
dictation 

2. Commercial high in- 



RqsQurce teacher 



1. Basal test question 

2. Informal mritten § 
oral test question 



Evaluation 



January 



I 

tn 
I 



student's Name 



Robert Fredericks 



Individual Education Program (lEP) 
Subject Area^ 

Teacher 



Mathematics 



Mr. Simon 



Can compute addition, subtraction, 6 
Jbevel of Performanc e multiplication at U,5 grade level" 

Annual Goals: 1. Robert will compute problems in Addition, subtraction » S multiplication at the 6th grade level . 

2. Robert will compute problems using fractions, decimals and division at the 5th grade level 

I 3. Robert will demonstrate the ability to utilize money in the classroom and real life situations. 



September 



October 



November 



December 



January 



CO 

> 

•H 

•P 
O 
01 
•n 

s 



LO/15/78 - 

L. Robert will compute 
6th grade addition £ 
subtraction using man- 
ipulative materials 
with 90% accuracy. 



2. Robert will compute 
5th grade addition £ 
subtraction problems 
^hen presented visu- 
ally 6 brally with 
90% accuracy. 

3. Robert will demon- 
strate the ability 
to make change in 
classroom role-play- 
ing situation. 



1. Robert will compute 
6th grade addition 6 
subtraction problems 
using manipulative 
materials with 90% 
accuracy . 

Robert will compute 
6th grade addition £ 
subtraction problems 
when presented visual- 
ly fi orally with 90% 
accuracy . 

Robert will demon- 
strate the ability to 
make change in class- 
room role-playing 
situation.^ i Z 



1. Robert will compute 
4th grade multipli- 
cation £ division 
problems using man- 
ipulative materials 
with 90% accuracy. 

Robert will compute 
4th grade multipli- 
cation £ division 
problem^ when pre- 
sented visually £ 
orally with 90% 
accuracy 

Robert will demon- 
strate the ability 

to make^change in a 
local store 



Evaluation 



L. Cuisenaire Rod 

Abacus 
3. Teacher made 

materials _ 



< w Resource Teacher 



I. Cuisenaire Rod 
2 • Abacus 
3. Teacher made 
materials 



Cuisenaire-Rod 
Abacu8\ 
Teacher made 
materials 



Resource Teacher 



Resource Teacher 



Committee 



ri TllTeacher made written § 



,oral tests 



Teacher made written 
& oral tests 



Teacher made written 
6 oral tests 



Glossary 



^ yj 
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Glossary 



Adaptive Behavior; Refers to such behaviors as sensory motor skills, 
cosontmication, self-help, socialization, academic progress, and 
vocational skills. 

Age- equivalent Score (A.E.)5 A way of reporting test scores in which the 
score is equal to that of an average child of that age. Age equi- 
valent means that a child's raw score is the average (medium or 
mean) performance for that age group. (Salvia and Ysseldyke, 1978)* 

Agnosia: The inability to obtain information through one of the input 

channels or senses, despite the fact that: the receiving organ it- 
self is not impaired* (Lemer, 1976) 

Aphasia: Impairment of the ability to use or understand spoken language. 

Expressive aphasia: Impairment of the ability to use 

spoken language. 

Receptive aphasia: Impairment of the ability to xmder- 

stand spoken language. 

Childhood aphaSia: The inability to acquire verbal- 
expressive ability. 

(Kirk and Gallagher, 1979) 

Apraxia: Found in children who are unable to imitate words even though 
they understand the words. (Kirk and Gallagher, 1979) 

Architectural Barriers: Any structure which could prevent a handicapped 
person from using a building and/or services. 

At No Cost: Means that all specially-designed instruction is provided 
without charge, but does not preclude incidental fees which are 
normally charged to non- handicapped students or their parents 
as a part of the regular education program. (Federal Rules and 
Regulations 121a.l4(b) (1) . 

Audiology: Includes: a) identification of children with hearing loss; 
b) determination of the range, natiare, and degree of hearing 
loss, including referral for medical or other professional at- 
tention for the habilitation of hearing; c) provision of habi- 
litative activities, such as language habilitation, auditory 
training, speech reading (lip-reading), hearing evaluation, and 
speech consearvation; d) creation and administration of programs 
for prevention of hearing loss; e) counseling and guidance of 
pupils, parents, and teachers regarding hearing loss; and f) 
determination of the child's need for group and individual am- 
plification, selecting, and fitting an appropriate aid, and 
evaluating the effectiveness of amplification. (Federal Rules 
and Regulations 121a. 13(b) (1)) 
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Auditory Perception: Is to differentiate characteristics of and impose 
structures on auditory stimuli. (Sabatino and Miller^ 1979). 

Autism: A severe behavioral disorder affecting the way sensory input 
is processed^ causing problems in learnings communications ^ and 
relationships with others. ^(Schmidt, 1978). 

Basal Reader: Any of a series of books designed to teach reading. A 
method of teaching reading in which instruction is given through 
X the use of a series of basic readers. Such reading books are 
generally found in the elementary classroom and will frequently 
contain stories, activities, and skills representing the age and 
interest of the school age population. « * 

Behavior Disorder: The child exhibits an affective disorder ^d/or 
adaptive behavior which significantly interferes with his or 
her learning and/or social functioning. 

Behavior Modification: A technique of changing hman behavior based 

on the theory of operant behavior and conditioning. Careful ob- 
servation of events preceding and following the behavior in ques- 
tion is required. The environment is manipulated to reinforce 
the desired responses, thereby bringing about the desired change 
in behavior. (Lemer, 1976) 

Body Image: An awareness of one's own body, the relationship between 
» body parts, and the relationship between the body and the out- 

side environment. 

Brain Injured Child: A child who has experienced an injury or infec- 
tion to the brain, resulting in disturbances in learning ability 
and/ or general functioning. 

Case Study Evaluation: Means a series of in-depth multidisciplinaiy 
diagnostic procedures, conducted within an established time^ 
frame and designed to provide information about the child, tha 
nature of the problems which are or will be affecting his/her 
educational development, and the type of intervention and as- 
sistance needed to alleviate these problems. (State Rules and 
Rcigulations 1.01) 

Civil Action: A formal suit in a court of law. 

Cognition: The act or process of knowing or thinking. 

Consent: 1) Means that the parent(s): a) has been informed of all 
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necessaty information; b) understands and agrees in writing; tp 
carrying out the activity for which consent is sought; and c) 
understands that the granting of consent is voluntary on his/he!r 
part and may be revoked at any time. (State Rules and Regulations 
1. 01a) . _ - V 

2) Consent should ^be obtained from the parent before: a) 
conducting any case study evaluation or* reevaluation of the 
child; b) initial placement of an exceptional child in a prdgram 
providing special education and related services.^ ..(State Rules ^ 
and Regulations 9.06) ^ # 



Continuum of Alternative Placements: Means the availability of differ.-, 
ent types of educational environments, :for , ffxample: regular 
classes, resource room classes, self rcqj^ainesi (glasses ^ day and 
residential special schools, home instru9$;loh,%AQspltili 
tion, and institutional instruction. (State Rules aAd Regula-^ 
t ions 1.01b) ^ ^ * ' 

Counseling Services: Means services provided by qualified persQim^i^ ' 
such' as^:- social workers; psychologist^, guidance counse^'o^^^^ 
. • ^by othfer^ qualified personnel. (State Rules and' Regulatibn™ 

• Day Schoj)l ^(5||Kjial Day Schocl): A tj^. speciaj^education.plac^^ 

^in tSrfti^^^^ child is seint to a)^s^^ (ust^al^ priValje) V^^^ the^ 
^ t. , childVis e4jv:ated with otiier chilown witHf^ 

H ^ ^^"^^ ' -' A- .^■.^>- ■ V/ ^: ■ -f.,.;. 

DeloA^ery Sys'temXlllT^^^c^^variDu^t ^ of offering educational-ys^fies xo 
ihildre^ self-contained classes, resojifce rpomsi regular 

D^velppmental (P^?^^ See llental r^^^ ^ * ^ 

DisabiHty: .A de^iati^n J.h body'pr; ftmctiM^ results ia. func- 

j tional Ina9)equa0y ^n view of envirc&nental demands. (Smith a^d 





Neisworth, 197S) | 




Due "P^QceSS:.^ . the set of legal requirements that guarantee that the 
^.ucational and .ciyil f^^^ of the handicapped oKud, the 



,1 

ProceSLS" Rearing: h^kt>^^fk of due process in which dis^l^qimehts 
between a parent^^o^a siphool can be resolved. Both^the scbool 
and^the |)arent(i) get ^to'^present their evidence to an^ impartial 
liearing bfficer \^o -decides which is the best plan of actioi^ for 
th6^ child. 
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Dyslexia: A medical term used to describe a reading handicap re« 
suiting from a neurolQgical injury or dysfunction. 

Early Identification: Means the implementation of a formal plan for 

>! identifying a disability as ^arly as possible in a child's life. 
/ (Federal Rules and Regulations 121a.l3(b) (3)) 

Educable Mentally Retarded (BIR): A child or individual with a defi- 
ciency in the ability to learn, and whose intellectual quotient 
ranges betweeh 68 and 52. This individual is sometimes referred 
to as borderline or mildly retarded. 

Electroencephalograph (EEG) : An instrument for recording and measuring 
electrical energy generated by the-brain. 

Emotionally Disturbed: An individual who is constantly at variance 

with individuals and/or his environment. This < condition can be 
the result of physiological, biological, psychological and/or 
environmental factors. 

Endogenous: Either inherited trait, genetically determined trait, or 
the result of a biological and/or physiological problem exper- 
ienced by the child's mother. 

Etiology; The case or origin of a condition • 

Evaluation: Means procedures used to determine whether a child is han- 
dicapped and the nature and extent of the special education and 
related services that the child needs; procedures used selectively 
with an individual child and does not include basic tests adminis- 
tered to or procedures used with all children in a school, grade, 
or class. (Federal Rules and Regulations 121a. 500) 

* 

Exogenous: A condition arising from other than hereditary or genetic 
factors, such as accidents or illness. 

> Figure- ground Perception: The ability to pay attention to one part of 
what you are looking at (for example, this ink) in relation to 
the rest of the '"field" (for example, this^paper). 

Fine Motor: A term which refers to \ise of small muscles (usually 
writing or drawing). 

Free Appropriate Public Education: Means special education and related 
services which: a) are provided at public expense, under public 
supervision and direction, and without charge; b) meet the stan- 
dards of the state educational agency, including the requirements 
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of Part D EHA; c) include pfe-school^ elementary school or second- 
ary school education; and are provided in conformity with an in- 
dividualized education program. (Federal Rules and Regulations 
121a.4) 

Goal (instructional goal, annual goal): A general statement of what is 
expected of an individual. ' 

Grade Equivalent Score (G.E.)! A child's raw score is the aver:Me (med- 
ium or mean) performance for that grade. Grade equiyalemjs are 
expressed in grades and tenths of grades; a decimal prartr i^ 
used in grade eqtiivalent scores (for example 7.1). V 

Gross Motor: A term which refers to use of big muscles (as in Running, 
, climbing, throwing). / 

Guardian: A person who is permanently or temporarily appointed by a 
court to act in place of a parent. / 

Handicapped Children: Means those children evaluated as being mentally 
retarded, • hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visu^ly han- 
dicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically im- 
paired, other health irqpaired, deaf/b'lind, multi-handicaK>ad^^^ 
or as having specific learning disabilities, who because of 
those impairments need special education and related services. 
(Federal Rules and Regulaticfns 121a. 5 (a)) (Illinois uses the 
term "Exceptional Children"! 

Haptic: Determining shape by touching or holding in the hand. 

Hearing ImpairmentV The child's residual hearing is not sufficient to 
enable him or her to understand the spoken word and to develop 
language, thus causing extreme deprivation in learaing and com- 
munication. Or the child exhibits a hearing loss which prevents 
full awareness of environmental sounds and spoken language, limi- 
ting normal language acquisition and learning achiev«nent. 

Hearing Officer: The individual who runs t^e due process hearing, and 
who decites which of the options presented is best for the child. 
' A hearing ofM^oer, who cannot be employed by the public school, 
must have sufficient knowledge about special education to make a 
fair and informed decision, and must be impartial. (Schmidt,. 
1978) 

Homebdxxnd Instruction: An educational placement in which a special 
education teacher visits a child's home to provide the ^hild 
with his/her educational program. This is usually reserved for 

^ children with severe handicaps that would make it difficult or 
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impossible for the child to go to school, for vary young chil- 
dren, and for children whpse parents must be Included as an 
instructor of their own child, 

^ tfyp^ractivity: A description of a physical or mental condition caus- 
\ j. ing constant excessive movement, 

U ■ . ■ ^ 

Hyperkinesis: Constant and excessive movement, 

Impulsivity: Acting spontaneously without considering the outcome (s) 
of the action. 

Independent Evaluation: An evaluation of your child's ability by 
people not connected in any way with your public school. 

Individualized Education Program (lEP) : Means a written statement for 
^ an exceptional child that provides at least a statement of: the 
child's present levels of educational perfomance; annual goals 
and short-term instructional objectives; specific special educa- 
tion and related services; the extent to which the child will be 
able to participate in the regular education program; the pro- 
jected dates for initiation of services; anticipated duration 
of services; appropriate objective criteria and evaluation pro- 
^ cedures and schedules for determining at least on an annual basis 
whether instructional objectives are being achieved, (Federal 
Rules and Regulations 121a, 341-121a, 349 and State Rules and 
Regulations 1,02a) 

Instructional Programs: Means those activities which provide the prin- 
cipal elements of the exceptional child's educational development 
at any given time. These activities may include any or all of 
the following: 1) evaluation of the nature of the child's 
educational needs; 2) amelioration of and compensation for visual, 
auditory, physical, speech or other impairments; 3) development 
of langi^age concepts and communication skills; 4) educational 
experiences which ar^ adjusted in content, emphasis, rate or 
location; and 5) modification of social skills or emotional ad- 
justment. An instructional program is considered one in which 
the exceptional child spends 50% or more of his/her school day. 
(State Rules and Regulations 1.03) 

Intelligence Quotient (I.Q,): A way of reporting intelligence test 

scores; originally an I.Q. was determined by dividing a person's 
age equivalent score by the child's actual age, and multiplying 
by 100. 

Intermediate Educational Unit: Means any public authority, other than 

a local educational agency which: a) is under the general super- 
vision of a state educational agency; b) is established by state 
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law for the purpose of providing free public education on a regional 
basis; and c) provides special education and related servicps to 
handicapped children within that state. (Pcdoral Rules and Regula- 
tions 121a. 7) 

Kinesthetic; The ability of on individual to move throuph space while 
simultaneously sensing the relationships of their body to other 
objects or individuals in the environment* 

Language Use Pattern: Means the language or combination of languages the 

child uses to conceptualize and communicate those conceptualizations, 
(State Rules and Regulations 1*04) 

Laterality: Refers to the two sides of the body, and the ability to iden- 
tify them as left or right correctly. 

Least Restrictive Environment: Means that to the maximum extent appropriate, 
handicapped children are educated with nonhandicapped children. 
Special classes, separate schooling or other removal of handicapped 
children from the regular educational environment occurs only when 
the nature or severity of the handicap requires that education in 
regular classes with the use of supplementary aids and services 
cannot be achieved satisfactorily. (State Rules and Regulations 
1.05) 

Local Educational Agency: Means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a state for either 
administrative control or direction of, or to perform a service 
function for public elementary or secondary schools in a city, 
county, township, school district, or other political subdivi- 
sion of a state, or such combination of school districts or 
counties as are recognized in a state as an administrative 
agency for its public elementary or secondary schools. Such 
a term also includes any other public institution or agency 
having administrative control and direction of a public elemen- 
tary or secondary school; also includes intermediate educational 
units. (Federal Rules and Regulations 121.8) . 
ft 

Least Restrictive AltematiVjs: (See least restrictive environment) 

Learning Disabled (specific learning disabled) : Children who have dif- 
ficulty with understanding or using language which may affect 
their ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or do 
arithmetic. These problems cannot be a result of visual, hearing 
or physical ^handicaps, of mental retardation, emotional distur- 
bance or environmental disadvantage. (Illinois School Code 122- 
14-1.03). 



MalnstreamingJ The concept of placing handicapped individuals in a 
regular classroom or learning setting. 



Maladjusted Children; Children who because of social or emotional 
problems are unable to benefit from regular class placement, 
(Illinois School Code, Sec. 122, 4«-1.03) 

Maturational Lag: A'^s^lowness in an area or areas of development (for 

example, a child may be said to have a maturational lag in motor 
development ,if she/he doesn't start walking at the age most 
children do) 

Mental Retardation: Refers to significantly subaverage general intel- 
lectual functioning existing concurrently with deficits in adap- 
tive behavior, and manifested during the developmental period. 
(Kaufman *and Payne, 1975) ^ / 

Subaverage Intellectual Functioning: Means^aming a score 
on an intelligence test of two or more standard devia- 
tio tions below the mean. 

Adaptive Behavior: Refers to such behaviors as sensory 
motor skills, communication, self-help, socializa- 
tion, academic progress, and vocational skills. 

Developmental Period: Consists of those from birth to 
the age of nineteen. 
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Minimal Drain Dysfunction: A 3uppo3ecl minor malfunction in tho way the 
brain works, frequently associated with learning disabilities. 

Modality: The sensory mechanism (sight, hearing, tonph) a person uses 
to learn. 



Medical Services: Means 3ervices provided by a licensed physician to 
determine a child's medically related handicapping condition 
which results in the child^s need for special education and re- 
lated services (Federal lUiles ond Regulations 12ia. 13(b) (4)) 

Multidisciplinary Conference: Means a deliberation among appropriate 
professional persons, parents, and advocates for the purpose of 

' ' determining .eligibility for special education, developing re- 

coromendotions for special education placement, dMviewing educa- 
tional progress or considering the continuation w termination 
of special education for an individual child. 

Native Language: V/hen used with reference to a person of no or limited 
English-speaking ability, means the language normally used by 
that person or in the case of a child, the language normally 
used by the parents of the child. Bilingual Education Act (703 
(a)(2) and Federal Rules and Regulations 121a. 9) 

Neurolocical Examination: A special kind of physical examination that 
checks how well a person* s nervous system works (t^|^|might in>- 
( elude the nerves that make up the brain, the norve^:M^^ spinal 
column, and nerve pathways in the hands and feet, r^Mexes, etc.) 

Notice: Means that written lotice which must be given to parents of 
exceptional children before the public agency proposes to or 
refuses to initiate or change the identification, evaluation 
or educational placement of the child or the provision of a 
free appropriate public education. (Federal Rules and Regu- 
lations 121a. 504) 

Objective (short-term objective, instructional objective, behavioral 

objective): A clear statement of what is expected of an indivi- 
dual. It should include: the conditions under which the be- 
havior is to occur, a description of the' behavior, and how the 
behavior is to be measured. 

Occupational Therapy: Includes: a) improving, developing or restoring 
functions impaired or lost through illness, injury, or depriva- 
tion; b) improving- ability to perform tasks for independent 
functioning when functions are impaired or lost; and c) preven- 
ting through early intervention, initial or further impairment 
or loss of function. (Federal Rules and Regulations 121a. 13(b) (5) 
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Orthopadically Iiftpalred? See physically handlcappad. 



Parent: Moons a natural or adoptivo parent » a guardlani u person acting 
as a parent of a child or a aurrogato parent who haa been appoin- 
ted by the IlUnold Office of Bducation. (State Rulos and Rogula- 
tiona 1.06) 

Parent Counseling and Training: Ifoana procedures utilized in assisting 
parents in understanding the special needs of their child and pro- 
vliding parents with. information about child development. (State 
Rules and Regulations 1.06a) 

Perseveration: Continuing or repeatlrig^'an activity (such as finger pat- 
ting) to excess. 

*k 

Percentile (percentile rank) : A way of reporting scores that compares 
a child's scora to an imaginary^ group of other children of simi- 
lar age. For example, a percentile score of 23 means that If 
one hundred children had taken the test, this child would hove 
done better than 23 of them. A score of SO means that the child 
did better than 50 of the children, etc. 

Perception: Organizing and/or interpreting information gathered through 
the senses. ^ 

Perceptual -motor: Coordination of body movements with the senses of 
sight, hearing and touch. 

Physically handicapped: Persons who exhibit a physical or health im- 
pairment, which' interferes with his or her learaing and/or re- 
quires adaptation of the physical plant (building) (Illinois * 
Rules and Regulations to Govern the Administration and Opera- 
tion of Special Education, Section 9.16(3)) 

Placement (program placement) : The type of program and/or setting in 
which a child will be educated (for example, a regular class, 
a self-contained class for the educable mentally retarded, or 
homebound instruction.) 

Profoundly Handicapped: See Mentally Handicapped, 

Public Agency: Includes the state educational agency, local educational 
agencies, intermediate educational units, and any other politieal 
subdivision of the state which are responsible for providing educa 
tion to handicapped children, such as the Department of Mental 
Health or the Department of Corrections, r 



Phyalcal Education: Manna the development of; l) phyalcwl and motor 
fitness, 2) fundamental motov skills and patterns, ond 3) akUla 
In aquatics, dunce, and Individual and group aames und sports 
(including intrttmurul ond lifetime sports); and includes spe- 
cial physical education, adapted physical education, movement 
education, and motor development. (I'edoral Rules and Rofiulations 



Physical Therapy: Means services provided by a qualified physical thera 
pist. (Federal Rules and Reculations 121a. 13(b) (7)) 

Professional Worker: Moans a trained specialist including speech cor- 
roctionist, school seicial worker, school psychologist, psycho- 
logist intern, school social worker intern, special administra- 
tor intern, registered therapist, professional consultant, spe- 
cial administrator or supervisor giving full time to special 
education and teacher who has the required special training. 
(The School Code of Ulinois, l^T-l.lO) 

Psychological Evaluation: Shall be defined as an individual evalua- 
. tion sf the child's functioning in the cognitive, psychomotor, 
social /emotional, and academic achievement or aptitude areas 
using appropriately validated formal and informal tests and 
evaluation material. (State Rules and Regulations 1.06b) 

Psychological Services: Include: a) administering psychological and 
educational tests and other assessment proceduresj b) inter- 
preting assessment results; c) obtaining, integrating, and in- 
terpreting information about child behavior and conditions re- 
lating to learning; d) ^consulting with other staff members in 
planning school programs to meet the special needs of children 
as indicated by psychological tests, interviews, and behavioral 
evaluations; and e) planning and managing a program of psycho- 
logical services, including psychological counseling for chil- 
dren and parents. (Federal Rules and Regulations 121a. 13(b) 
(0) (See "School Psychologisf'-Chapter IV) 

■ •■'^ 

Recreation: Includes: a) Assessment of leisure function; b) therapeu- 
tic recreation services; c) recreation programs in schools and 
community agencies; and d) leisure education. (Federal Rules 
and Regulations 121a. 13(b) (9)) 

Reevaluation: Means a series of diagnostic procedures which are per- 
formed for the purpose of determining a*child»s continued eli- 
Cibility for special education. (State Rules and Regulations 
1.07a) 

Referral: Means a formal procedure, established by the local school 
district, by which a case study evaluation may be requested. 
(State Rules and Regulations 1.08) ,^ 
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Regular Class Placement: The type of prograsi placement in which non* 
handicapped children are educated. 

Related Services; Means the developmental, corrective^ and other sup- 
portive services which are required to issis^a handicapped 
'child to benefit from special education. JStich services in- 
clude: speech pathology and audiology, ^.psychological services, 
physical and occupational therapy, recreation, early identifi- 
cation and assessment of disabilities in children, counseling 
services, and ^l^dical services for diagnostic or evaluation 
purposes, transportation, school health services, social work 
services^ and parent counseling and training (State Rules and 
Regulations 1.08a) 

Res:^dential School; A placement option in wiiich /children, usually with 
severe handicapping clmditions, receive mieiv education away from 
their home environmentXin a' educational /facility which has dormi- 
tory or cottage living fiu:ilities. SomeVplacements provide for 
return home on holidays and weekends, other placements may be 
on a more permanent basis. 

Resource Room: A type of instructional setting in which a child re- 
ceives intensive instruction in specific areas (for example, 
math, spelling, language, or reading) for a part of the school 
day. 

, School Health Services: Means services provided by a qualified school 
nurse or other qualified persons. (State Rules and Regulations 
1.09a) 

Screening: Means the process of reviewing all children in a given 
group with a set of criteria for the purpose of identifying 
certain individuals for evaluations who may be in heed of 
special education. (State Rules and Regulations 1.10) 

Self-contained Class (Special Class) : A type of special edu^^lf^^n 
placement in which a child receives most (or all) of hi^^or 
instruction in a class made up of children with similar han- 
dicaps. A self-contained class usually is in a regular school 
building. 

Sensory Motor: See Perceptu^^ Motor 
Severely Retarded: See Mentally Retarded 

Social Developmental Study: Means a compilation and analysis of infor- 
mation concerning those life experiences of the child, both past 
and present, which pertain to the child's problems and/or to the 
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possible alleviation of thos^ problems (State Rules and Regu- . 
lations 1.11) ! 

Social Work Services in Schools: Includes: a) preparing a social or 
developmental history on a handicapped child; b) group and in- 
^dividual counseling with the child and Jfamily; c) working with 
those problems in a child's living situation (home, school, 
and community) that affect the child's adjustment in school; 
and d) mobilizing school and community resources to enable the 
child to receive maximum benefit from his or her educational 
program. (Federal Rules and Regulations 121a.l3Cb3 (11)) (See 
''School Social Worker" Chapter IV) 



Special Education: Means those instructional and resource programs 

and related services, unique materials, physical plant adjust- 
ments, and other special educational facilities described or 
implied in Article XIV of The School Code of Illinois which, 
to meet the unique needs of exceptional children, modify, sup- 
plement, support or are in the place of the standard education- 
al program of the public schools. 

Special Education Placement : Means the provision of specified special 
educatidn services, including and limited to a special education 
instructional program, resource program, special education rela- 
ted services, speech and language services, homeboun<l^ services, 
hospital services, referral to a non-public program or a state- 
operated facility. (State Rules and Regulations 1.13) or the 
actual setting (receiving school, classroom, and programs in 
which the child will be served; it is a multi-step process which 
includes: 1) determination of need for special education; 2) 
nature (category) and intensity (resource room, self-contained, 
etc.); 3) actual attendance center or facility for classroom 
setting and teacher, 
ff 

Special School: Means an educational setting which is established by 
the local school district exclusively to meet the needs of ex- 
ceptional children. (State Rules and Regulations 1.14) 



Speech and/or Language Impairment: The child exhibits deviations of 

}eech and/or language processes which are outside the range of 
feptable deviation within a given environment and which px^e- 
it full social or educational development. -^^^ 




Speech Pathology: Includes: a) identification of children with s^leech 
or language di^sorders; b) diagnosis and appraisal of specific, 
speech or language disorders; c) referral for medical or htheh 
professional attention necessary for the habilitation of speech 
or language disorders; d) provisions of speech and language 
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services for the habilitation or prevention of communicative 
disorders; and e) counseling and guidance of parents, chil- 
dren, and teachers regarding speech and language disorders. 
(Federal Rules and Regulations I21a.l3(b) (12) (See "Speech/ 
Language Clinician*' - Chapter IV) 

Special Transportation: Means those transportation services which 
are required because of the child's exceptional characteris- 
tics or the location of the special education program or re- 
lated services, and v/hich are in addition to the regular 
transportation services provided by the local school dis- 
trict. (State Rules and Regulations I.IS) 

Standard Educational Program: Means the educational program general- 
ly offered by the local school district to the majority of its 
students. (State Rule? and Regulations 1.16) 

Staffing: A meeting at which the educational staff, the administra- 
tive staff, the evaluation team staff, and when possible the 
parents of a child, discuss the child's educational program 
and progress. 

State Education Agency (SEA): In this case the Illinois State Board 
of Education 

Subaverage Intellectual Functioning: See Mental Retardation 

Support Services: Those services which are provided to a child, a 
parent or a teacher, which a regular class teacher would not 
normally provide (for example, remedial reading or speech 
therapy) 

Surrogate Parent: Means a person who acts in the educational behalf 
of an exceptional child in accordance with Article XI of the 
State Rules and Regulations. (State Rules and Regulations 1.17) 

Task Anal/sis: Breaking dovm a complex task (such as an instructional 
objective) into simpler, smaller parts. 

Trainable Mentally Handicapped: See Mental Retardation 

Visual Impairaent : The child's visual impairment is such th^i the 
child cannot develop his or her educational potential with- 
out special services and materials. 



Voipitional Education: Means organized educational program^ which are 
^ directly related to the preparation of individuals for paid or 
unpaid employment « or for additional preparation for a career 
requiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced degree. 
(Federal Rules and Regulations 121a. 14(b) (3)) 
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Selected Annotated Bibliography on Ma inst reaming 



Alberto, P*A/, and others* Mains tr earning: Implications for Training 
Regular Class Teachers. Education and Training of the Mentally 
Retarded t February 1978, 13(1), pp> 90-92> . . 

t i 
Using the questionnaire responses of 2186 regular classroom elementary 

school teachers in Georgia, the author found the teachers* instructional 

strengths, weaknessesi and training needs as related to their ability to 

work more effectively with mildly handicapped children. 



Alexander, D. , and Strain, P. A Review of Educators' Attitude Tdward 
Handicapped Children and Concept of Main streaming. Psychology in 
the Classroom ^ July 1978, 15(3), pp. 390-96. 

Literature is reviewed related to the attitude of educators toward 
handicapped children and the concept of mains treaming these youngsters 
into regular class settings. The literattire also reviews the relation- 
ship between teachers' attitudes toward the individual pupils and the 
different instructional treatments used with those children. 



Birch, J. IV. Hainstreaming; Educable Mentally Retarded Children in 
Regular Classes , University of Minnesota: Leadership Training 
Institute/Special Education. 



Special services should concentrate on an individual's learning 
problems, not categorical handicaps. The author strongly feels that as 
many children as possible should be educated in the mainstream. He also 
believes that an integrated environment will help prevent students from 
being labeled. 



Bird, P.J., and Gansneder, B,M. Preparation of Physicdl Education 

Teachers as Required Under Public Law 94-142. Exceptional Children , 
March, 1979, 45(6), pp. 464-66. 



Questionnaires were sent to 912 physical educators to assess the 
level of preparedness of public school physical educators in order to 
meet the physical education requirements of Public Law 94-142. 



Brenton, M. Mainstreaming the Handicapped. Today' s Education , Mar/Apr. 
1974, 63(2), pp. 20-23. 
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According to the author, mainstreaming is a rapidly growing pheno- 
menon used to identify students' needs and readiness skills. It also 
provides back-up services to assist handicapped students in dealing 
jj^ith the real world. 



Burt, R.A. Judicial Action to Aid the Retarded. In N. Hobos (ed.). 
Issues in the Classification of Children , (vol. II) . San 
Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1975. 

) 

The educational policy of placing the retarded together in insti- 
tutions is not beneficial to the retarded. However, questions arise 
as to what placement alternatives v/ill be effective. 



Fomess, S.R. The Mildly Retarded as Casualties of the Educational 

System. Journal of School Psychology , June 1972, _10C2), pp. 117- 
124. 



The author points out that the labels imposed upon the handicapped 
students result from the faults within the educational system itself. 
There is a great need to develop an appropriate means for identifying 
these students without imposing labels. 



Gadson, R.D. Queries from the Classroom: Should Special! Classes for 
the Educable Mentally Retarded be Disbanded? The Pointer , Spring 
1973, 17(3), pp. 166-67. 

One cannot assume that the educational needs of the mentally handi- 
capped can be met in every classroom. The author believes that it is 
unrealistic to expect students to receive individual attention in the 
regular classroom. 



Gallagher, J.J. Phenomenal Grov/th and New Problems Characterize Special 
Education. Phi Delta Kappan , April 1974, 55(8), pp. 516-18' 

The author discusses the major trends in special education. He 
points out that the ideas of mainstreaming oppose the ideas of the gen- 
eralists in that the latter does not welcome handicapped students into 
the regular classroom. 
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Goodman, .L. and Price, ^^^ BEH Final Regulations for Learning Disabilities: 
Implications for the Secondary School. Learning Disability Quarterly, 
Fall 1978, 1^(4), pp. 73-79. 

r 

The regulation implementing Public Law 94-142 raises several con- 
cerns about their implications for the learning disabled secondary students. 



Jones, R.L., and others. Evaluating Mainstreaining Program: Models, 

Caveats, Consideration, and Guidelines. Exceptional Children , flay 
1978, 44(8), pp. 588-601. 

The author presents various kinds of practical and theoretical issues 
pertinent to the evaluation of mainstreaming programs. 



Mandoll, C.J. , and Strain, P.S. An Analysis of Factors Related to the 
Attitude of Regular Classroom Teachers Toward Mainstreaming Mildly 
Handicapped Children. Contemporary Educational Psychology , April 
1978, 2(2), pp. 154-62. - 

Significant predictors of a positive attitude toward mainstreaming 
include: team teaching, years of experience (negative corrblation) , 
courses in diagnosing learning and behavior problems, previous special 
education teaching experience, special education courses, size of class, 
and inservice program experience related to exceptional children. 



Massie, D. tjpdate on Education of the Handicapped . Today ' s Educat ion , 
Sept. -Oct. 197S, ^7131. p> 60-62, " 



rs and schools in educating handicapped 
commendations for improving the situation 



Problems faced by t 
students are described and 
are given. 




Maurer, A. V/hatever Happened to Witches? Journal of School Psychology , 
June 1972, 10(2), p. /o7. ~~ 

The author is against labellinc the handicapped student. She strongly 
believes that the slower students may be able to benefit from some of the 
discarded teaching methods f^ the gifted and normal students. 



Moore, J., and Fine, H.J. Regular and Special Class Teachers' Percep- 
tions of Normal and Exceptional Children and Their Attitudes Toward 
Mains tr earning. Psychology in the School , April 1978, 15^(2) > pp. 
253-59. 



A sample of 61 teachers were asked to complete the Leary Intea^Jersona] 
Check List on Hypothetical EMH, LD, and normal ten- year-old males. The 
teachers also answered 15 multiple choice questions on nainstr earning. 
Findings indicated that the three groups of teachers were in agreement 
in viewing the child types differently. 



Newberger, D.A. Situational Socialization: An A|^fective Interaction 
Component of the Mainstreaming Reintegration' Construct. >Joumal 
of Special Education, Summer 1978, 1_2C2), pp. 11-21. 



The idea presented is a mainstreaming paradigm — situational sociali- 
zation--which is the process component of an input-process-output model. 
This model represents the process of acquiring the new knowledge, behav- 
ior, and attitudes that both normal and mild-to-moderately handicapped 
learners need to achieve success in interpersonal relationships. 

\ 

Owsley, P.J. Can a Residential School Program Students into Public 
Schools? Volta Review , January 1973, 75(1), pp. 28-31. 

The author conducted a survey of the parents of hearing impaired 
students at Mystic Oral School. The findings showed that the hearing 
impaired students in a residential school can be successfully integrated 
into the regular classroom. 



Pappanikou, A.J., ICochanek, T,T. , and Reich, M.L. Continuity and Unity 
in Special Education. Phi Delta Kappan , April 1974, 55^(8), pp. 546- 
48. 



The model of functional levels in diagnosis and intervention is aimed 
at mainstreaming. Essentially, the model involves a continuum of special 
education services facilitating mobility for the handicapped students. 



Silverman, II. Beyond the Mainstreaming: The Special Needs of the ^Chronic 
Child Patient. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , January 1979, 
49(1), pp. 62-68. 



The author believes that behaviorally disturbed children have the 
rights and needs to be different. Thus, a simplistic insistence on equal- 
ity through mainstreaming (as mandated in P.L- 94-142) may violate those 
rights and needs of some of these students. 

/ ^ 

Simons, E.P., and Gillman, A.E. Mainstreaming Visually Handicapped Pre- 
schoolers. Exceptional Children , Ilarch 1979, 45(6), pp. 463-64. 

The article explores the effects of mainstreaming four visually 
handicapped preschool children in a sighted preschool program. The need 
for extensive preparation is prerequisite to the success of mainstreaming 
programs. 



V/arbasse, V. Please, Teachers--Teach Those Kids I Education and Training 
of Mentally Retarded , October 1977, 12(3), pp. 248-50. 



Regular and special class placement of handicapped children is dis- 
cussed in terms of teacher needs, individualized programming, research, and 
the rolo of individuals other than the teachers who are responsible for 
programs in special classrooms. 



V/estling, D.L., and Joiner, 11. d. Consulting with Teachers of Handicapped 

Children in the Mainstream. Elementary School Guidance and Counseling , 
February 1979, 13(3), pp. 207-13. 

The author suggests some useful approaches for school counselors to use 
when consulting with teachers who are attempting to provide the least res- 
trictive environment for handicapped children. 



V/hite, IV. , and others. Self-concept Correlates in Academic Placement of 
Secondary School Students. Perceptual and Motor Skills , April 1978, 
46(2), pp. 360-62. 



Forty- three eighth graders assigned to vocational education courses 
on the basis of low standardized test scores in reading and math were 
aitainistered a self-concept inventory, the Me Scale. The results are dis- 
cussed in the article. 
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Abeson, A. (Proj ect Coordinator) , § filacklow, J. (Ed.)» Environmeirbal 
design; New relevance for special education . Res ton, Va. : Council 
; for Exceptional Children, 1971. 

Adelman, Howard S. , and Compas, Bruce E. stimulant drugs and Learning 
Problems. Journal of Special Education , Winter 1977, ll_(4), 377- 
416. 

Aiello, B. (Ed.)- Making it work; Practical ideas for integrating 
exceptional children into regular classes . Res ton, Va. : Council 
for Exceptional Children, January 1976.. 

Aiello, B. Places and spaces: Facility planning for handicapped ^ 
children . Reston, Va. : Council for Exceptional Children, 1976. 

Albeson, Alan. The logic and the law for parent participation in the 
education of handicapped students. Journal of Career Education , 
September 1978, _5(1), 35-43. ^ 

Appell, Louise S. Enhancing learning and enriching lives: Arts in 
the education of handicapped children. Teaching Exceptiona^^^ 
Children, Winter 1979, 11^(2), 74-76. f ^ 

Anderson, F.E. Mainstreaming art as well as children. Att Education , 
December 1975, 28, 26-27. 

Aragon, J., § Sierra, V. Cultural diversity in education: Teaching 
Spanish speaking children (cassette). Reston, Va. : GoufOil for 
Exceptional Children, 1974. [ 

Arnheim, D.P.E., Auxter, D. , § Crowe, W.C. Adapted Physical Education 
and Recreation . St. Louis: C.V. Mosby Company, 1977. 

Art and the handicapped: An issue of access . New York: Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, 1975. 

Avery, Steven W. Color vision deficiency. Pointer , Spring 1977," 21 (5) , 
25-28. 

Ayllon, T. , Layman, D. , § Kandel , H. A behavioral-educational alterna- 
tive to drug control of hyperactive children. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis , 1975, 8^, 137-146. 

Ballard, Maurine and others. Improving the social status of mainstreamed 
retarded children. Journal of Educational Psychology , October, 1977, 
69(5), 605-611. 

Balthazar, E.A. , & Stevens, H.A. The emotionally disturbed, mentally 
retarded: A historical and contemporary perspective . Englewooc^ 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1975. 

Bates, P., 5 Wehman, P. Behavior management with the mentally retarded: 
An empirical analysis of the research. Mental Retardation , December 
19V7, 15(6), 9-12. ' ■ f 
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Becker, Ralph L. and others. Career education for trainable mentally 
retarded youth/ Education and Training of Mentally Retarded , 
April 1979, 14(2), 101-105. 

^ t . 

Beckman, Carol, Mainstreaming> Hearing impaired students. Journal 
of Home Economics, March 1978, 70(2), 34-38. 
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2200. Merchandise Mart ' ■ 
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. 1859 West Roosevelt Road 
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Concerned People. for Exceptional 
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Coordinating Council for Hand 
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r Dejpartment of Oj^ldren and 
. ■ Family Servit^s > 

Gregory Coler, J^^ 
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Springfield, Iim 62706 
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. 1^ - 
Department of Coi||ections 
J,. . Clark' Esarey jUpupierintendent 
Adult an<i^^veni5||^ Divisibns 
i^chpol lHstrict'^8 
tfOJ) ^rinpry BuilUiOTig 
ySpringfield, ' Illi^pis 62706 

^Department of Meivfel Health and 

Developmental '"'bisabil it ies 
Dr. Robert deVit^^; Director 
Room 40i 

Stratton Buildin| J^ 
§pringfield, Ill^fhois 62706 

Departn\ent of Pu|(,lic Health 
Paul Peterson,' Dlix^cj 
Room 450 



Dyslexia Memorial Institute 
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Evanstpn, Illirttads 60204, 
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Illinois Association of Head 

Start Directors 
54 West 154th Street 
"jvey, IlMnois 60426 



\ I 535^ West Jef^fersl)^ ^reet 
' I Springfield^Illlhdi^-^ 62702 
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Pivision of Ser^vites ^for .Cripj)led 

.Xhildren--rUni^ersj.ty of Illinois 
540 Jles Parle Pljabe c 
Springfield, Ullinois 62718 



Division of Vocaiional Rehabilitation 
James S. Jeffersj- Director 
623 E^st Adams B ^ 



Illinois Association of School 

Administrators 
535,:nes Park Plax:e 
•* Spmngfield, Illinois 62718 . 



Illinois As^ciation of School Boards 
330 Ides J3^rk Place 
Spring^ld, Illinois 627l8 

Ill^^is Association of School Nurses 
588]®aron Way 

Bolingbrook, Illinois 60439 



Springfield, 'Ulinois'W62701 
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Illinois .Association of Schoo?. 
s • Social Worker^ 
3^9 Kathleen Drive, Apt, 3 
Elgini Illinois 60120 

Illinois Association- of 

Superintendents o^ ' ^ 
Educational Service Regions 

McDonald County Courthouse 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 

Illinois Catholic Conference 
Room 302 ^ . , 

300 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illitiois 62701 

Illinois Commission on Children 
Room 206 

3 West Old State Capifol Plaza 
Springfield,. Illinois 62701 • » . 

Illinois Council for Children / 

with Learning Disabilities 
6513 North St. Louis 
Lincolnwood, Illinois 60645 ' 
« 

(.IHanois Council for Exceptional 
Chil4jeji ' * d 
2035 Eleventh Street ^ 
Mo^line, Illinois 61265 • ^ . 

Illinois "Council for Hearing" ' 
, Impaired ^ 
1300" West Northwest Highway 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 60058 

Illinois Developmental Disabilities 

Advocady Authority, Inc. 
Suite 917 * • ^ 

1 West Old State Capitol Plaza 
. Springfiefd, Illinois 62701 

Illinois Educational Association 
'100 tast Edwards 
Springfield, Illinois 62704 

Illinois Epilepsy Association 
Suite 323 . , 

1200 Harger Road 
Oakbroob, Illinois '60521 

Illinois Guidance and^ Personnel 

Association 
Post Office Box 220 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 
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Illinois Handicap Sorvicos Advocacy 

Effort-Head Start Program 
Dopartmont of Hunjan Services 
Children and Youth Services Division 
640 North LaSalle' ' / , 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 ' — 

Illinois Office of Education* * , 
Dr. Joseph M, dronin ^ ' 

StatlB Superintendent of Education 
roo North First Street . , 

Springfield, Illinois 62777 

Illinois Regional Library for the 

Blind and Physically Han(|icapped - 
Chicago Public Library 
4544 North Lincoln Avenue 
Chicagoj Illinois 60625 

Illinois Regional Resource Center 
Dr. Gaylen Kapperman, Project Director 
Department of Learning and Development 
Northern Illinois University ' 
Graham Hall • 
DeKalb, Illinois 00115 

Illinois School Psychologists Associat: 
1301 West* Cossitt > ^ 
LaGrange, Illinois 60525 

Illinois Speech and Hearing Association 
-Room 111 
730 East Vine Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62703 

Illinois Society for Autistic Children 
Room .211 ^ ' 
730 East Vine. 

Springfield, Illinois 1B2703 

Planning^ Consortium for Children's • 

Services in Illinois 
Suite 618 
'l West OldState Capitol Plaza 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 

State Advisory Council' on Education of 

Handicapped Children 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 

Unil/fed Cerebral Palsy of Illinois v 
309 South Third- Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 

U.S. Commission of Civil Rights 
Midwestern Regional" Office-, Room* 3280 
230 South Dearborn Street . . 

Chicago. Illinois 60604 * 
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Alexander Graham Dell Association 
for tho Deaf, Inc-, 

JfLn.V^a„Elace^--N.W 

Washington, D. C. 20007 

American Academy for Cerebral Palsy 

and Developmental Medicine ' 
Suite 1030 

1255 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Alliance for Health, N 

Physical Education, and Recreation 
Programs for the Handicapped 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Association for the 
Education of the Severely/ 
Profoundly; Handicapped 

1600 West Armory Way 

Garden View Suite' 

Seattle, Washington 98119 

Amenpican Association of Special 

Education 
107-20 125th Street 
Richmond Hill, New York 11419 

American Association of Workers 

for the Blind v.^ . 

1511 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

American Association on Klental 

Deficiency 
5101 Wisconsin. Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. ^C. 20016 

American Coalition of Citizens with 

Disabilities, Inc. 
Room 817 

1346 Connecticut Avenue?, u N.W. 
Washington, -di C. 20036 

American Foundation for the Blind 

15 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 



American Occupational Thort^py 

Association ' ^ 
Suite 200 ( ■ 

6000 Executive Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland, 20852 

American Personnel and Guidance ^ 

Associatio^ » 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

American Phjjsical Therapy Association 
1156 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D, C. 20005 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frartlcfort Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 40206 

American Rehabilitation Foundation ^ 
1800 Chicago Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 

American Speech - Language - Hearing 
Association 
\10801 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

. Association for Childhood Education 
International* 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W.o 
Washington, D. C. 20016 

Association for Children with 

Learning Disabilities 
5225 Grace Street 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15236 > 

Association for Education of the 

Visually Handicapped 
'919 Walnut Street - Fourth Floor 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

Association of .Rehabilitation Facilities 

Suite 955 ^ 

5530 Wisconsin Avenue 

Washington, D. C. 20015 c 
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Duroau of nclucatlou for the llmullcuppecl 
Unitod States Office of lUlucution 
Popartment'of Health, Cclucatidn 

and Wolfaro 
7th and D Street, S.W, 
Washington, D, 20202 

Clearinghouse on the Handicapped 
Office for Handicapped Individuals 
Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare 
Hubert flumphrey Building, Room 338D 
Washington,' D. C. 20201 

Closer Look t 

National Information Ceinter for the 

Handicapped 
Post Office Box 1492 
Washington, D. C. 20013 

♦ Committee for the Handicapped/People 
to Teople Program 
LaSalle Building, Suite 610 
Washington, d. C. 20036 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
' Reston, Virginia 22091 

International Association of Pupil 

Personnel Service Workers 
SSl^Sheridan Road I 
^ Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 ^ 

Mental Health Law Project 
1220 19th Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

National Association for the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Springy Maryland 20910 

National Associatioa for 

Down' s Syndrome 
282 West Fullerton 
Addison, Illinois 60101 

National Association for 

Music Therapy, Inc. • 
Box 610 
. Lawrence, Kansas 66044 



National Ajiijociation for 

Retarded Citizens 
Post Office Dooc 6109 
2709 Avenue B Hast 
Arlington, Texas 76011 

National Association ^for the 

Visually Handicapped 
305 East 24th Street ^ 
New York, New York 100 iF 

National Association of the 

Physically Hfindicapped, Inc/ 
3225 Gfandview Avenue 
Cincinatti, Ohio 45206 

National Association of Social V 
Suite 600 1425 H Street, N.W. 
Washington^ D* C. 20005 

^ i 
National Association- of State 

Directors of Special Educatior 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

National Braille Association, Ir 
2470 .S. W. 22nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida ^33145 

National Center for Law and the 

Handicapped ^ 
1235 North Eddy Street 
South Bend, Indiana 46617 

National Committee for Citizens 

in Education 
Suite 410 

Wilde Lake Village Green 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 

National Easter Seal Society foi 

Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60623 

National Society for Autistic 

Children 
169 Tampa Avenue 
Albany, New York 12208 -^. 

United Cerebral Palsy Assodiatio 
66 Eafst. 34th Street 
New York, New York 10016 



